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ARTICLE I. 
HUMAN CONDITIONS IN THE DIVINE UNFOLDINGS. 
By Rev. S. Domer, D. D., Washington, D. C. 


To man, in his nature as man, come the revelations of God. 
“Know thyself,” is an aphorism of abiding wisdom and force. 
Study man if you would know the worlds around you. Study 


creation if you would know what import God attaches to man. 
Study Redemption if you would learn the highest and best 
meaning which must be put on the creature man, or the system 
to which he belongs and in which he is central. If we would 
know what meaning God gives to man, and what meaning man 
must give to himself, we must take the natural and the super- 
natural as the two grand hemispheres of being and interpret 
their common and ultimate relations to humanity in the unity of 
all the voices which they utter. 

This principle gives explanation of many a strange event and 
story in the progress and development of the human race. The 
unfoldings of the ages have come to the world through human- 
ity as training processes which the Divine Teacher has ordained 
from the beginning, and these unfoldings have been measured 
by, and adjusted to, the conditions of the race, in the ages and 
dispensations to which they belonged. Lessing wisely remarks, 
“That which education is to the individual, revelation is to the 
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race. Education is revelation coming to the individual man ; 
and revelation is education which has come, and is yet coming 
to the human race.” 

Revelation, therefore, as an order and method of the Divine 
Unfoldings is to be regarded as the educator of humanity ; and 
so, correlatively, education on the part of man, is his own in- 
telligent apprehension of, and response to, the unfoldings of the 
system in which lie the forces and movements which are to bring 
salvation to a fallen world. 

The Lord himself puts the thought into formula: “I have 
yet many thing to say unto you but you cannot bear them now,” 
John 16:12. St. Mark speaks of the wise adjustment of the 
Master’s words to the ability of his hearers;’’ and with many 
such parables spake he the word unto them as they were able 
to hear it,” Mark 4 : 33. 

Christ was himself revelation to his disciples in his person, 
in his character, in his mission, in his spirit, in his instructions, 
in his reticence, in his works, in his toils, in his sufferings, in 
his life, in his death, in his resurrection, in his ascension, in his 
glorification. Moreover, the manifestations thus far, had been, 
wisely and mercifully, ordered in their times, places, circumstan- 
ces, persons, agencies and subject-matter. These had been quite 
equal to the capacity and preparedness of the disciples to re- 
ceive them so as to profit by them. More than this it would 
have been unwisdom to give. Less than this would have been 
inadequate to the demands of the hour, the necessities of his 
kingdom, and the interests of men in the ages to come. In the 
disciples themselves, therefore, rested the explanation of no 
fuller revelation of the revealable things of his redemptive work; 
and his present reticence became, in fact, the assurance of fur- 
ther upward trainings for them in order that there might be con- 
dition for the still fuller and brighter manifestations which were 
coming. More would be given when they would become able 
to bear more. What of the future in the establishment and 
progress of his kingdom, the greater spirituality of the new era, 
must be deferred, until, by pentecostal illumination they would 
be prepared for the subsequent movements in the regeneration 
of the race. They could not bear all now,—could bear but very 
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little. Their old prejudices must be broken down, first; their 
crude notions of the nature of Christ’s Kingdom must first be 
corrected and improved,—otherwise, a fuller revelation to them 
would have been unavailing and unwise. 

Students of the word of God—and truth is a word of God in 
every province of thought—need to consider the broader mean- 
ings and deeper depths which the utterances of the Lord in- 
volve, and thus to get out into the larger continents of life and 
love which are ever opening to believing souls and trusting 
hearts. 

Christ came along the line of his own infinite thought in the 
order of the original divine purpose, and in the fulfillment of 
that method which encompasses the divinely intended results. 
That thought, to speak, projected itself through all times, through 
all changes, through all evolutions, through all worlds, and on- 
ward through all futurities. A true Christology therefore, be- 
comes in fact, a true cosmology ; and the words of Christ bring 
into view the law and method of the universal economy,—how, 
how much of it, and when, it shall enter into the province of 
the human thought and life. “As they are able to hear it,” the 
mysteries of the kingdom are put into parable. The glory of 
the sunrise means nothing to eyes that are blind. 

What then is the meaning of those mighty movements that 
come along with the history of earth's teeming multitudes as 
revelations of the infinite mercy and love of God? Why any 
prophetic ages? Why any Bethlehem, any Gethsemane, any 
Calvary, any resurrection morning, any ascension, any pente- 
costs? Do we answer, salvation? But why salvation? Why 
save one soul—or many souls? What profound reason can 
there be to justify divine condescension and the expenditure of 
infinite resources to accomplish such an end? Kings do not 
impoverish their realms to save a sparrow ora worm. God pro- 
poses to save souls because they are worth saving; because he 
has made them worth saving. Redemption, therefore, as a great 
fact and movement must stand as the divine estimate of the 
value of a human soul—of the worth of mind, reason, charac- 
ter, manhood? Promise, prophecy, type, ritual, ceremony, the- 
ocracy ; dispensations bringing in other dispensations, ages un- 
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folding themselves to other ages, what mean all these? What 
is the meaning of Christ as put over in interpretation of hu- 
manity ? What all the facts of Christianity, its history, its ge- 
nius, its organizations, its ordinances, its prophecies, its promi- 
ses, its conflicts and its victories,—what mean all these? What 
can they mean but man, manhood? Man, a being of royal 
proportions, born into this world to be redeemed, and worth re- 
deeming at infinite cost? Manhood, therefore, as it is, weak, 
poor, and sinful, as it is, is condition for any possible redemp- 
tion. Man as he is, is condition that redemption should be just 
what it is, and as it is; and without this human factor, redemp- 
tion in Christ could have neither name nor meaning. The true 
significance and intent of redemption, therefore, lie within the 
nature, value, wants, capacities, and possibilities of humanity. 
A redeemable race; a people born to be redeemed, to such are 
the assurances given ; to such in their ignorance and wants, their 
sins and their woes, come the divine manifestations; to such 
creatures the unfoldings of creation and redemption are adjusted. 
If the human race were annihilated to-day, the same kind of a 
race would have to be created again to-morrow, or creation and 
redemption would become meaningless as a kingdom without 
subjects or a polity without a people to be governed. The re- 
deemability of the human race, and the divine methods and 
agencies employed in the accomplishment of such an end, place 
the creature man forward into marvelous prominence in the uni- 
verse of being and possibility. St. Augustine utters no extrav- 
agance in saying, “There is but one object greater than the soul, 
and that one is its Creator.” Pascal says, “A drop of water, a 
breath of air may killa man. But though the universe were to 
fall on him and crush him, he would be greater in his death, 
than the universe would be in its victory, for he would be con- 
scious of his defeat, and it would be unconscious of its victory.” 

The cross of Christ is the mysterious hieroglyph which mag- 
nifies the soul of man; for the incarnation of the infinite one 
starts the minstrelsy of the skies on Judean hill tops, and the 
apocalypses of God are given to men! If then the human na- 
ture can be continent of the divine, as the fact of the nativity 
demonstrates, it is surely no extravagant enthusiasm which grace 
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enkindles in the responsive soul, «I would rather be Brainerd 
spitting blood upon thé snows of the north and dying with con- 
sumption among the savages of on American forest, than to be 
Gabriel.” A true Christology, consequently, must be scientia 
scientiarum. Redemption cannot be a partialism, a subordinate 
after-thought of God, a patchwork of new cloth into the old 
creation. It is the ensphering thought of the infinite wisdom 
within which all creation has genesis, development, and consum- 
mation. Are not the facts, the principles and forces of redemp- 
tion above the facts of chemistry, geology and all physical 
science? Must we not then give those higher facts—or rather 
redemption itself, the highest place in the order of an unfolding 
universe? And what conception, then, shall we form of mira- 
cles themselves but as lying within the cosmic economy and 
along the line of its perpetual unfoldings? Not contrary to 
nature’s laws, nor yet above the cosmic order is the miracle 
power, but more inward,—and so a manifestation of the more 
profound and hidden of the unitary elements and forces which 
belong to the all encompassing sphere of the infinite wisdom, 
love and power. And what of the mystery in which the mira- 
cle power clothes itself as it touches humanity? No zigzag de- 
flections nor irrational jumbling of laws and forces in the divine 
advents to the human race must enter into the account of the 
mystery of the miracle power; but simply the limitations which 
belong to the finite-human—these occasion the mystery. “We 
know in part.” The law of progress for man is in the mystery 
itself; “When that which is perfect is come then that which is 
in part shall be done away.” With God there can be no mys- 
teries: with man there must be mysteries both here, and be- 
yond. The finite necessitates them. Cartesianism starts out 
with the ontological aphorism, “Cogito ergo sum.” But when 
we study the humanity which has been made objective and con- 
ditional in the epiphanies that have glorified the race we find a 
dictum far more significant and helpful in the determinations of 
a rational judgment as to faculty, culture and destiny of our re- 
deemable humanity. That dictum is not, “I think, therefore I 
am ,” but, “I think, therefore I am,and therefore everything else 
is, and is just as it is.” Our thinking is not merely an awaking 
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into self-consciousness; but as the beneficiaries of redeeming 
grace, it is an awaking into conscious correlation with the uni- 
versal system of divine administrations and dispensations. And 
now the highest conception we can form of thought itself is, 
that in the pathway of truth and life it follows the footsteps of 
an infinite and universal mind. Here we start on a course of 
inquiry whose trend is onward into the unending years, and 
comprehensive of all possible advancement and perfection. It 
has been said “Men are made for the ages,” but it is equally 
true that the ages are made for man, and they are ordered in his 
behalf and interest. We need, therefore, to know ourselves in 
this complete correlation and God's idea in putting us there. 
Possibly our condition and environment may not be what we 
fancy we should like them to be; but we must remember that 
every soul comes into the world a new center of life and power: 
personality, individuality, makes it so; and each new soul with 
its untried future must find its own training and culture in a way 
and amid circumstances peculiarly its own. Then the provi- 
dential position, period and surroundings which we sometimes 
murmur against, will be found to be the very things which help 
to bring us up to the fuller stature of the manhood designed for 
us. The ministry of difficulties is a very helpful ministry, and 
when that is the ministry we most need, that is the ministry 
graciously sent. In ourselves is the reason why things are as 
they are, why they are as they ought to be, and must be, in or- 
der to our final perfection and consequent bliss. In the building 
up of a complete manhood for both worlds, both worlds become 
helpful to us, and the Gethsemanes and Calvaries are in the line 
of march to the inner glories, and along which the Master him- 
self passed into his supremacy and glorification. Our adversi- 
ties become our prosperities ; our seeming failures are often our 
finest successes, and our dyings only the golden gates into larger 
life. Our circumstances and relationships, properly understood, 
are seen to be providentially adjusted to our personal necessities ; 
and so the Lord uses the trials and sorrows which gather around 
us as clouds through whose rifts we may gaze into the opening 
starlight of the infinite spaces. 

We believe in progress; things are getting better; but the 
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regenerations and civilizations come along very slowly. The 
human conditions account for it all. “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

The dispensations of God are great teaching dispensations ; 
and the infinite teacher bears long and patiently with the hu- 
man race in the processes and periods required for such train- 
ing. The fact that the great truths of science, philosophy and 
religion are not more rapidly unfolded and revealed, finds its ex- 
planation in the human as conditional for the inflow of light 
from its divine sources. The economy of God is always unfold- 
ing; but the truths which are given out must be repeated again 
and again until some prophet of truth arises who is able to see it 
and who is able to publish it to others. It takes the world a 
thousand years to learn one idea and to make one discovery. 
Yet the idea is learned and the discovery is made. But why 
not sooner? Was not the fact or the force always in nature ? 
Was not the truth always peeping out? Ah! some thinking soul 
had to come, some blind eyes must first be opened, some deaf 
ears had to be unstopped ; then, and not till then, could the rev- 
elation be made ; and then only could the music which was al- 
ways nigh at hand cause itself to be heard. 

Has not the world always revolved around the sun? But 
how lately did this fact become known and its law find a 
preacher? Have men not always been breathing the air? Yet 
is it not strangely true that science had to wait for an analyzer 
until Dr. Priestly came, the prophet of the air, only a little over 
a century ago? Have not the lightnings always been plough- 
ing their lines of fire in the heavens? And yet the clamor of 
the thunder, and the “cloven tongues of fire’ were not under- 
stood until through a training process of all preceding centuries 
a Franklin, a Morse, an Edison came forth, the prophets and in- 
terpreters of the lightnings, and gave them employment and 
business for which they were flashing and thundering through 
all the passing centuries ? 

A vast continent, more beautiful and more mighty in all the 
possibilities of empire than had ever been dreamed of in any 
Hesperia of the old mythologies, had to wait thousands of years 
for some one to come who had “the keys of the gates of the 
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ocean seas.” The times came at last, and the man came with 
the times. He was long acoming. His preparation for the 
work was mysterious, weird, strange. The inspiration of the 
Almighty was within him. “He felt an unutterable longing for 
the sea.” The wild grandeur of rolling waves and bounding 
billows was to him the voice of God summoning him to the 
new revelations which were now to be given to the world. 
Who then should be the prophet of the seas and the herald 
of a hidden continent but the Genoese boy? The ages were 
working and waiting for the man; and when he came a new 
world came with him. 

In every new departure of truth the same order is seen. Men 
are started into diviner sympathies and better knowledge. Ages 
upon ages are used to get men into regenerations of thought, 
and then these ages, in turn, open to these sons of light “their 
gifts of gold frankincense and myrrh.” 

The Bible itself, with its histories and prophecies, its facts, 
principles and new disclosures is a progressive book. In its 
growth to fullness, and the progressive unfoldings that come 
from its sacred pages, it is an illustration of the same law. 
Neither is it the only, nor last revelation of God to man; nor 
are the apostles of any one age the only inspired apostles among 
men. Men, in every age, who are educated by the ages to open 
their souls, largely, to the illuminations which always shine 
around them, catch the inspirations of truth, and are made the 
heralds of light and salvation to the world. But the doors of 
light are open only to seeing eyes. If the heads and hearts can 
be found, in this generation, and amid the current events of the 
Christian civilization of our own times, looking and waiting for 
great things, great things shall be revealed, and great things 
shall be accomplished. How great must be measured by the 
mental and spiritual bigness of the men whose inquiries shall 
start them into the soundings of the infinite seas. 

Progress—development! Yes, we believe in progress and 
development. First the natural and then the spiritual is the di- 
vine order. ‘We catch the voice, we grasp the hand that seems 
to seek us from a higher sphere.” But progress has been slow. 
The divine wisdom has been teaching the generations of our 
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race for a long, long time ; and the lessons have been very slowly 
and imperfectly learned. And yet is there not glorious mean- 
ing in this very slowness? The great things are too great for 
ephemeral growth. The oak must grow three centuries to get 
up into an oakhood ; but then it lives on in its solid and sturdy 
maturity for three centuries more before it goes into hoary age 
and decline; but “the grass groweth up in the morning, and in 
the evening it is cut down and withereth.” 

Progress has been made,—great progress and permanent, be- 
cause it has been made through slow and weary ages. We, who 
have been brought into being, here and now, in the converging 
focus of all the past centuries, have better opportunities and 
greater advantages because of the progress made, and even for 
the slowness of such progress. New things and new dispensa- 
tions have become old. The miracles of yesterday are the com- 
monest facts of to-day. Telegraphic and telephonic instruments 
are among the toys and playthings of the children of this gen- 
eration, and we play as harmlessly with the lightnings as with 
the fire-fly of a summer’s evening. But achievements which in- 
dicate the progress already made have not come to us without 
their peril and cost. The prophets of the truth often become 
the world’s martyrs. The world crucifies its Christs because 
they come with messages and revelations from the inner zones 
of light and truth. Progressive men must sometimes wait for 
many weary years before they get a respectful hearing. But 
they get that hearing by and by. And they can afford to be as 
reticent as Jesus was, if need be, until the thinking world gets 
forward into maturity enough to bear the advanced thought. 
A man with a new discovery of truth in his mind can afford to 
wait a thousand years. He cannot afford to let that truth be 
denied. Our little boys and girls, now, know more about the 
facts and truths for which Columbus talked and prayed, and are 
more orthodox in their views concerning them, than all the pro- 
fessors of Salamanca and all the ecclesiastics of that period. 

There must be noble things in store for that race which the 
Son of God is teaching, and with which he is contented to have 
such patience. There are ages for the world to learn in, and an 
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eternity for the individual. How magnificent the prophecies to 
the human race in the fact of such an economy of Divine un- 
foldings—of such an economy of slowness on the part of man, 
and patience on the part of God. What, now, is the meaning 
of all mysteries; the mystery of law and order, of processes 
and methods—of events and facts—of science and religion? 
What is the meaning of the slowness of human progress? 
Why are the chariot wheels of the Lord in final triumph so 
long in coming? Why the epochs, and ages, and revolutions 
required to unfold all the creative and redemptive purposes of 
God? They must mean mind, soul, spirit, reason, character— 
manhood in man! The highest perfection—the highest culture 
of immortal souls! What, then, must be the destiny thus fore- 
gleamed in the large future before man? Measure all mysteries, 
all facts, all phenomena, all laws; all economies, mental, moral, 
physical, spiritual; and the infinitude of the universe of truth, 
of wisdom, power, goodness and love foretype the possibilities 
of a ransomed soul, and assure its progress through all futurities ! 
The enthusiasts of the thirteenth century dreamed and talked of 
three great dispensations of life. May not the dispensations 
themselves be numberless, and reach upward in eternal succes- 
sions? Why eternities and immortalities? Nothing less is 
commensurate with the knowledge which is to be poured out 
from the fountains of wisdom and truth. Have we not expla- 
nation and the ultimate reason itself, why there must be eterni- 
ties for God, and immortalities for man? The infinitude of truth 
and the unfolding of that infinitude to the rational soul, demand 
the duration of the eternities, and, therefore, the eternities are 
and must be. 

Beauifully Lessing apostrophizes our thought: “Go thine in- 
scrutable way, Eternal Providence! Only let me not despair 
in thee because of this inscrutableness. Let me not despair in 
thee, even if thy steps appear to me to be going backward. It 
is not true that the shortest line is always straight. Thou hast 
so much to do! So much to carry on thine eternal way! So 
many aside steps to take! And what if it were as good as 
proved that the vast, slow wheel which brings mankind nearer 
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to perfection is only put in motion by smaller, swifter wheels, 
each of which contributes its own individual unit thereto.” 
Under the silent sunbeams of the divine wisdom and love we 
must get our highest inspiration and hear the voice which calls 
us to all possible advancement and completeness. In Christ, 
what he is to humanity, and what that humanity may be in him, 
we have infinite range of thought; room for the play of spirit- 
ual powers forever. What shall we know? What shall we be? 
“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be: but we know that when he shall appear 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him ashe is.” Like “the 
angel in the sun,” we may take our stand on the heights of re- 
demption and see the radiations of all truth from this central 
source. All materialism, which is but the ultimation of God's 
thoughts in these forms, invites our investigations from the alti- 
tudes of Calvary. All intellectualism, with its provinces, func- 
tions, capacities, facts, principles and laws, opens up to the 
Christian mind, with a grander import in the light which flashes 
down from the cross of Christ. All spiritualism, with its mys- 
terious interlacings of two worlds, its profound affinities and 
wonderful relationships, stands before us in sharper outlines and 
more definite life and beauty, as the doctrine of the Saviour’s 
resurrection unlocks the mysteries of being to a soul longing 
for immortality. All celestialism begins here to open its gates 
of pearl and to reveal its shining domes of gold and emerald, 
in the radiance which flames from the ascending chariot of the 
Lord of glory. And what of the ecclesiasticisms of the world, 
amid the unfolding light which the “New Jerusalem from above,” 
sheds on the history of the Church? Our models of churchism 
must be taken from beyond the stars; and as they are construc- 
ted amid the ages and changes, the agencies and powers, that 
are plastic to the touch of the hand which guides the planets in 
their stately march, shall these not improve, enlarge and beautify 
with the advancing evolutions of Christianity until the generos- 
ities and affinities of the Church on earth shall mirror the 
heavenly, as the stars mirror themselves in silvery lakes in the 
quiet and beauty of sweet summer evenings? Not in the past 
is the “golden age.” It is coming, and tocome.” “In every age 
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the triumph of life extends its train ; the circle of light widens ; 
the kingdom of heaven grows. It may be hard to trace it amid 
the confusions of time; we see it through the apocalypse amid 
the serenities of eternity.” 

“Thus star by star declines, 

Till all are passed away ; 

As morning high and higher shines 

To pure and perfect day ;— 

Nor sink those stars in empty night, 

But hide themselves in heaven's own light.” 


ARTICLE II. 


DEACONESSES. 
By Rev. A. Corps, Chaplain of the Deaconess Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When this world is described as a “vale of tears,’’ the term is 
unhappily not a mere exaggeration of the pessimist, nor a jest,— 
but the simple truth. While you, dear reader, comfortably 
seated in your easy chair, peruse these pages, the sighs of un- 
numbered beings rise heavenward, like the poisoned exhalations 
from swampy ground. . And the higher the development of 
these beings, the more varied their suffering ; the more advanced 
our civilization, the more uncompromising the struggle for ex- 
istence. If we glance at the daily papers, does not every para- 
graph deal, directly or indirectly, with sorrow and tears? Could 
the existence of all who live in the same community with us, 
be revealed to us,—truly we would see enough to turn our brain, 
Men who have sunk, step by step, into utter degradation ; or- 
phans, buffeted about by heartless strangers ; fathers of families, 
overwhelmed with debt ; young men, whose reckless living has 
brought them to the brink of an early grave; girls who have 
sacrificed their honor, and received nothing in exchange, save 
disgust and horror; ruined business-men, threatened with beg- 
gary; mothers who, like Rachel, weep for their lost darlings, 
and will not be comforted; widows, bowed down with sorrow 
and sickness, and yet forced to hard work, to keep themselves 
from starving ; men who go about like St. Peter of old, weep- 
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ing bitterly, because they have denied their Saviour before the 
world; Thomas-natures, who mourn the loss of their child- 
hood’s faith ; Judas-souls, whose only remedy against despair is 
self-murder,—each one of these types of misery personified a 
thousand fold. Truly the name, “a vale of tears,” is no idle 
figure of speech. 

But thanks be to God, this is only one side of the truth. This 
same earth may also be termed a garden of the Lord. Those, 
who are under the curse, have also inherited the blessing. The 
observant eye sees not only the misery—it sees the struggle 
against it; and it is God himself in the person of this only Son, 
who is waging this warfare. From pole to pole the blessed 
message rings: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” The cross upon Calvary draws 
to itself, and destroys the curse; in return pouring forth bless- 
ings, sufficient for all. Love, merciful, self-denying love, be- 
comes alive in Jesus Christ, and is stronger, than human suffer- 
ing. It is only necessary, to carry this love into the haunts, 
where misery has made itself a home; and this is the difficult 
yet blessed duty of those who bear the name of Christ. Love 
is the new birth, which he imparted to his disciples, together 
with the strength, with which he promised to supply them con- 
tinually. Christianity is the religion of love,—a truth too. often 
lost sight of. The judge will one day test our Christianity by 
the measure of love we have exercised toward the least of his 
brethren. 

Thank God, there is much true Christianity,—far more than 
is evident to the superficial observer; for love hates publicity. 
Each day witnesses deeds of heroism, performed in all simplicity 
by faithful Christians; and we would experience a joyful sur- 
prise, could we see gathered together all those, who for Christ’s 
sake have exercised mercy,—a mighty host, following our di- 
vine leader. 

Yet there remains a great number, who selfishly stay at home 
when God calls ys to take part in the holy war of love; and 
how much false mercy is there, having the “form,” but denying 
the power thereof.” The fact that the spiritual, moral and 
physical destitution has in our day assumed such fearful pro- 
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portions, casts a heavy blame upon Christianity, which has 
either buried in a napkin the talent entrusted to it, or consumed 
its strength in dogmatic and personal disputes, instead of hum- 
bly ministering to the lowly brethren of its Master. 

In the face of this sin of omission among Christian people, 
men and women have arisen, who, constrained by the love of 
Christ, have stepped into the breach; and, to cover, as far as 
possible, the inactivity of so many, they have given their whole 
time and strength to the service of mercy, making its exercise 
their exclusive vocation. Therefore the Diaconate of the pres- 
ent may be regarded as the outcome of the uncharitableness, so 
often encountered among Christians, and at the same time, the 
accuser of their lukewarmness. The circumstance, that so many 
officially called servants of mercy are needed, is an eloquent 
testimony to the absence of that voluntary exercise of mercy, 
which has been enjoined upon every Christian by the Saviour 
himself. 

It would, however, be a mistake, to suppose that, even though 
each individual Christian exercised mercy to the best of his 
ability, the diaconate would be sffperfluous. It was called into 
being at a time when Christianity was in the fervor of its first 
love, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epistle 
of St. Paul. Even the most faithful Christian, who has a special 
calling, can exercise mercy only occasionally and incidentally. 
Business men, or mothers of a families, however well-meaning, 
cannot regularly and continuously devote themselves to nursing 
the sick. Many a labor of love demands undivided devotion. 
At the same time, a certain degree of skill is often needed, which 
can only be acquired by special training, and constant practice. 
Thus the existence of deacons and deaconesses is not merely a 
makeshift, but a neccessity. 

From the above, it will be seen that deaconesses—it is of 
them alone we shall speak—are fully entitled to recognition and 
active support. Zhe deaconess work is a matter which concerns 
us all, as a wholesome spur to our consciences, and as a neces- 
sary complement to our own charitable endeavors. It is the ob- 
ject of this paper to induce a nearer acquaintance with the mat- 
ter. 
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What is a deaconess? Her principal characteristics have 
already been indicated. The deaconess is a Christian—neither 
more nor less—who makes the universal duties of a Christian 
her life's vocation. Her activity appears in its clearest light, as 
contrasted with similar callings,—for instance, that of the trained 
nurse, and of the Romish Sister of Mercy. It differs from that 
of the trained nurse in its motive, its aim and its scope. The 
motive from which springs the deaconess’ work, is a religious 
one ; its incentive and its strength is faith, active through love. 
A trained nurse may be personally an excellent Christian, but 
her calling does not demand it. The deaconess, on the other 
hand, stands or falls, acccording to her position toward the 
Christian faith. If one is therefore to be pronounced fit for the 
office of deaconess, the chief question is: How is it with your 
faith? Equally dissimilar are the aims of both, that of the 
deaconess being in the first place, to exercise mercy,—that of 
the trained nurse, to gain her own livelihood. And finally, the 
scope of the deaconess’ work is a different one. The conception 
of a deaconess, as a sick-nurse only, is a false ohe. The female 
diaconate teacher far beyond the limits of the hospital. Every 
need, to the relief of which a woman’s powers are adapted, is 
within her province. Sisters are busy in the homes of the 
poor; in the education of young girls; in asylums, orphanages 
and reformatories; they are engaged in the various efforts for 
the care and training of young women; in schools and prisons, 
and in parish work, as assistants of the pastor. Of course, 
each individual deaconess is not fitted for all these numerous 
branches ; but each deaconess house seeks to do its part toward 
remedying the evils of our time. 

Still further distinctions may be mentioned. The underly- 
ing significance of the sister’s religious training, closely connects 
the diaconate with the Church ; whether the Church itself takes 
the deaconess work in hand, and the deaconesses become offi- 
cials of the Church in a manner similar to the pastor; or 
whether it is merely that the churchly spirit governs the dea- 
coness institution, and churchly ordinances form the rule of 
the institutional life. Furthermore, the diaconate, in its exer- 
cise of Christian mercy, regards not only the bodily welfare of 
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the needy, for “Zhe soul of charity is charity to the soul.” 
While all attempts at proselyting or even of assuming the care 
of souls are unbecoming a deaconess, yet she will not consider 
her work as finished, when she has helped an ailing body to re- 
cover its health, procured work for a hungering family, or re- 
stored a degraded person to a useful position in society. Her 
joy is complete, only when by the service of self-denying love, 
she has gained a soul for God. 

Finally, the spirit of the diaconate, which is mercy, excludes 
all possibility of money-getting. The sister labors among the 
poor, entirely without remuneration, so that the lack of means 
debars none from the benefits of her activity. Even from her 
well-to-do patients she takes no pay, whatever she receives 
from them being handed over to the treasury of the deaconess 
house. From it she receives the necessaries of life, and care in 
time of sickness and in her old age. Her position is better and 
more secure, than that of other women dependent upon the 
work of their hands. She has all that she needs, and no more; 
so that she cannot be made to contribute to the support of 
others; nor is she in a position to lay up treasures. 

Equally great is the difference between the deaconess and the 
Romish Sister of Mercy, or the nun. “1 serve neither for thanks 
nor for hire, but out of love and gratitudé ; my reward is, that 
I am permitted to serve,” says the Protestant deaconess. The 
Romish sister, on the other hand, serves the Lord, that she may 
win heaven thereby. The deaconess does not hope for salvation 
through her works ; she is already blessed in the doing. While 
the nun imagines herself and her actions to be more holy than 
ordinary Christians and their actions, the deaconess knows that 
she and her work are not raised above the level of average 
Christianity ; bearing in mind the words of our Saviour; “When 
ye shall have done all these things, * * say: We are un- 
profitable servants: we have done that which was our duty to 
do.” 

Certain features in the life of the deaconess have a superficial 
resemblance to Roman Catholic methods, whence arises the fre- 
quent misapprehension, which confounds the deaconess with the 
nun. The dress of the deaconess, for instance, is a stumbling- 
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block to some. But while the Romish pride in her own works 
makes the nun regard her dress as an evidence of sanctity, the 
deaconess has no such thought, but wears her specified dress 
simply for its usefulness. It is a great protection to the sister 
in her work, guarding her against disrespect and impertinence. 
Without it, much of her most beneficent work must remain un- 
done. I would only refer to her visits among the poor, when by 
day and by night, her duty calls her into remote and unsafe 
neighborhoods. A further advantage of the dress is its cheap- 
ness. Imagine the many sisters in a Mother-house, each clad 
according to her own taste, would not the allowance of pocket- 
money have to be largely increased, to meet the bills of their 
dress-makers? The expense is greatly lessened, where all are 
dressed in the same material, purchased in large quantities, and 
cut after the same pattern. Institutions which exist through 
the benevolence of others, and desire to exercise mercy, must 
indeed be concerned in reducing their expenses to a minimum. 

Another objection is, that the sisters form a community, live 
together in a place called a Mother-house, and according to fixed 
rules. But if this savors of Romanism, we may say the same 
of all sensible enterprises that are doing good work for the wel- 
fare of humanity. “In union is strength,” says the old adage. 
Women especially, as the weaker sex, need union and mutual 
support, if they are to accomplish great things without growing 
weary. And it is not a Romish practice, but a wise and im- 
perative measure, that a community consisting of many mem- 
bers, should be governed by fixed rules. A deaconess Mother- 
house has the double purpose, of serving as a training-school 
for those who desire to become deaconesses, and of affording a 
home to those who are deaconesses, especially in times of sick- 
ness, and in old age. Finally, and most frequently, Romish 
leaven is suspected to lurk in the vow taken by the deaconess 
at her consecration. Dear reader, have you ever witnessed the 
ordination of a pastor? Did you not hear him take a solemn 
vow, before the holy office was conferred upon him? You 
surely did not regard this as an un-protestant proceeding. The 
vow taken by the deaconess at her consecration is of the same 
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nature. The office of the female diaconate was from its begin- 
ning—see Acts, 6—equally with the pastoral office, a churchly 
one ; and the deaconess, at her consecration, promises no more 
than the clergyman at his ordination,—faithfully to. administer 
the office conferred. By this vow the deaconess is no more 
bound, than the pastor is bound by his, to continue in her office 
for life. Both have at all times the liberty to relinquish their 
office. If she is needed at home, for the support or care of her 
parents, or if an opportunity offers, in a suitable and God-pleas- 
ing manner to enter into marriage, she may, with a good con- 
science, lay aside her deaconess-cap ; and the Mother-house will 
dismiss her with its blessing. 


We asked, What is a Deaconess? and the answer to our 
question was found in contrasting her with the trained nurse, 
and the Romish sister. In conclusion, I would add a few words 
regarding the recent development of the deaconess cause. As 
has been stated above, the female diaconate has a Scriptural 
foundation and is of apostolic origin. A deaconess—Phoebe— 
was the bearer of the Epistle to the Romans, and is warmly re- 
commended by St. Paul to the congregation at Rome, Rom. 
16: 13. During the early centuries of the Christian Church, the 
female diaconate flourished. Later on, it yas supplanted by 
those very orders of the Romish Church, with which it is now 
occasionally classed by ill-advised persons. It was the Refor- 
mation which prepared the way for the restoration of the evan- 
gelical diaconate. At that time, the re-establishment of the 
pure doctrine chiefly occupied the minds of men; then followed 
the destructwe religious wars; and before their ravages were 
wholly repaired, our people were overwhelmed by the floods of 
unbelief, which in destroying the Christian faith, sapped the 
roots of all charitable endeavor. In our century, the faith of 
our fathers has again asserted itself; and upon the foundations 
laid by the reformers, a living organism of merciful activity has 
been reared. Jn the year 1836, the Rev. Theodore Fliedner 
founded the first deaconess institution at Kaiserswerth on the 
Rhine—a smail beginning, but with the power of the mustard- 
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seed, to grow and expand. Now, after 55 years, there are 70 
Mother-houses, with more than 8000 Protestant deaconesses. 

In America, Rev. Ur. W. A. Passavant, of Pittsburg, en- 
deavored in 1849, to introduce the diaconate; but this first 
effort did not meét with the success it deserved. In the year 
1884, a new beginning was made, which, by the grace of God, 
promises a prosperous continuance. In that year, the Board of 
Managers of the German Hospital succeeded in obtaining for 
their institution, seven deaconesses from Germany ;—and this 
was the beginning of the first American Deaconess-house. The 
president of the Board, Mr. John D. Lankenau, built with his 
own means a magnificent deaconess institution, adjoining the 
hospital; organized it after the pattern of European deaconess 
houses; placed it in connection with the Lutheran Church 
(General Council), and he himself defrays the expenses of the 
growing community. At the present time, the number of sis- 
ters is 40, some of whom are employed in the Mother-house, 
some in the German hospital, and others in outside stations. 
In rapid succession, one deaconess-house after another has been 
established in the United States,—Methodists, Unionists and, 
Episcopalians vieing with Lutherans; and it almost seems as if 
the latter were to be left behind. It were a great wrong, were 
the Lutheran Church to permit this; for to her God has en- 
trusted the leadership in this matter. Let her hold fast that 
which she hath, that no man take her crown. She dare not a. 
second time in this country neglect a cause which bears the seal 
of divine approval, of apostolic origin, and of blessed success. 
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ARTICLE III. 


REV. AUGUSTUS HOFFMAN LOCHMAN, D. D. 
By Rev, A. Stump, A. M., York, Pa. 


The obituaries of a life often give us a very inadequate esti- 
mate of its character and work. The mere dates of the few 
principal events in a biography are soon told. But that is not 
history. Valuable it is, indeed, but is nevertheless only chroni- 
cle. Memoir is better. It notes the little things, the times and 
circumstances, and presents the personality in unconscious 
pose. The important thing is, not when or where, but what 
has happened, and of what sort was the doer. 

Pursuing the usual way, the career of Dr. Lochman would 
comprise but a few pages. 

He was born at Lebanon, Pa., where his father, Dr. George 
Lochman, was pastor. The record in the family register reads: 
“1802—Oct. 5—Augustus Hoffman—sponsors Conrad-Hoffman 
and wife.” This Mr. Hoffman was his maternal uncle. At 13 
the boy removed with his parents to Harrisburg, Pa. Here he 
received his academic training. At 20 he was able to enter the 
Junior class of his father’s a/ma mater, Pennsylvania University, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Of this period of his development we have an essay on the 
creation in which he already then manifested that thoughtful 
tenor of mind which ever afterwards characterized him. He 
graduated in 1823, and was licensed in 1824. Instead of im- 
mediately taking a settled pastorate he spent part of the follow- 
ing year as a missionary to the Lutheran Diaspora of central 
and western Pennsylvania. His companion on this journey was 
Rev. J. N. Stroh who, though ninety-five years of age, is yet 
living and resides at Mt. Morris, Ill. 

In the year 1825 Dr. Lochman became pastor of the Lu- 
theran churches in and about Mechanicsburg, Pa. In July of 
that year he was married to Miss Anna M. Partenheimer, of 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Here he labored with growing popularity for 
only two years, when, upon his father’s death in 1826, he be- 
came on April 2, 1827 his successor, at Zion’s, in Harrisburg, 
Pa. He here fulfilled his sacred-calling during nine useful years. 
Having on Feb. 10, 1836 received a call from Christ Church at 
York, Pa., he so quickly made up his mind to leave that he re- 
signed on the 17th, and, having been with family and goods 
transported in carriages and wagons, he became on April 17th, 
1836, the successor of his uncle, Dr. George Schmucker. In 
his own account (Sermons, p. 13) he says, “I removed from 
Harrisburg to York on the 17th of April, 1836, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday preached my introductory sermon.” Thege 
must be a mistake here. Inasmuch as April 17th, 1836 fell on 
a Sabbath, he certainly did not “flit on that day. He preached 
his first sermon on that date. 

He was thirty-four years of age when he came to York, where 
hq was pastor during forty-four years. Here he found his prin- 
cipal life-work. Here he won his trophies. Here he gained 
his honors. Here he accomplished his mission and message. 

When the General Synod met, in 1855, in Dayton, Ohio, he 
was chosen its seventeenth President. His own father had been 
the first. From the organization of our Church Extension and 
Home Mission Boards in 1869, he was for many years a mem- 
ber of both. For a long time also he was a director in our in- 
stitutions at Gettysburg, both of the college and the Seminary. 
From the former came in 1856 the title Doctor of Theology. 
But he was also honored with directorship in undenominational 
institutions, such as the Orphans’ Home and the York county 
Academy. He often expressed the wish that he might die in 
the harness, but the infirmities of age induced him to resign 
Christ Church in 1880. Three times was his resignation han- 
ded in before the vestry could be induced to accept it. 

He then lived in tranquil retirement in the pleasant home of 
his widowed daughter, Mrs. Huber. In 1887 his congenial and 
faithful wife died. On the 29th day of December, 1891, he fol- 
lowed her. His age was 89 years, 2 months, and 24 days. 

All this seems uneventful enough. But this brief record 
forms but the fencing around a most fruitful field, where seed- 
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times were faithfully employed and great harvests were, and will 
yet be gathered. The incidents of this useful life were uncount- 
ably many. But they were mostly too ordinary to cause a sen- 
sation and too modest to attract the public herald. The sum 
total forms the history of this man. The aggregate results eter- 
nity must reveal. All the details, except in heaven, are nowhere 
recorded. The books are not here. But, while their fruits re- 
main, the plants themselves may be forgotten. Though the 
earth contains only his body, Dr. Lochman himself it will al- 
ways retain. He not only yet speaks, he yet lives. The waves 
of activity into which he imparted his soul are moving on. His 
life yet throbs in the pulse-beats of humanity. 

In forming our estimate of this man we must look back at 
him as he was when our grandparents listened to his sermons 
and met him in the social circle. We must also keep in view 
the environment of his times. His age had passed away before 
he himself went. He lived long enough to look back upon ,it 
and move about amidst the things which had their source in it. 
By modern criteria we dare not judge him. Methods change. 
They die with the accomplishment of their intention. Like the 
matrix for which the type has no further use, the modes of 
one period are cast away in the next. If not, then they decay 
on our hands and hinder our progress. God and his truth alone 
change not. 

Dr. Lochman, in his zenith, as far as spiritual power and in- 
fluence go, had, in a wide circle no superior. He was at one 
time the chief man in his city. He was considered a great 
preacher. His judgment was deemed as safe as a mariner’s 
compass. Many were the councils into which he was invited. 
His education, both classical and Scriptural, was ranked with 
the highest of his times. As a pastor and friend he received 
from many disciples the fullest meed of hero-worship. By noth- 
ing was he more highly honored than by the bitter hatred of 
incorrigible sinners and traitors. To thousands, life in its vicis- 
situdes from the cradle to the grave—had no meaning, except 
as it was in some way associated with this prophet of the Most 
High. No man ever was placed by personal affection upon a 
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higher throne. To many he was the very incarnation of the 
truth. 

In a private note to the writer, Dr. J. G. Morris says of him: 
“The whole Church admired his blameless life and pastoral fi- 
delity.”” It is on this ground alone that a more or less exten- 
ded notice of him is desired. Ordinary men offer the best les- 
sons for the race. Genius is not the rule of humanity, but, 
fortunately, its exception. 

Judged by the consequences, one of the most useful parts of 
his life was the mission work of the year 1824. At the time of 
his death it was thought that the account of it was limited to 
oral tradition. But among his few papers there was unexpect- 
edly found a minute record of that journey. A baptismal re- 
cord fixes the date. There are two accounts, one the original, 
simply an itinerary, the other a fuller recital of incidents. The 
first part is silent about the return, the second part never was 
completed. Internal evidence shows the second part to have 
been written when he was pastor at Harrisburg. The first likely 
was jotted down ez route. Strangely enough it is entitled a 
“Missionary Journal.” He left his home at Harrisburg, 
Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1824, at IO A. M., “after,’”’ as he says, “hav- 
ing with a warm heart taken an affectionate adieu of my friends.’’ 
Rain showers soon drove him into the house of a Mr. Hoch- 
lander, where he took dinner. I-.et it be remembered that this 
long journey from Harrisburg to Lake Erie and back again was 
accomplished on horse-back at a time when the parts of the 
state which were intended to be traversed were as yet a virtual 
wilderness. “In crossing the mountain my mind was filled with 
particular sensations and various reflections. The rocks on the 
left hand and the height of the timber and the depths on the 
right created within me ideas of the sublime in scenery, whilst 
the gloom occasioned by the cloudiness of the weather, and in- 
creased by the branches which hung over the road, was calcu- 
lated to depress my spirits. The time employed in ascending 
seemed to hang heavily upon me. Every turn of the way, 
every ray of light which darted through the trees, was welcomed 
as an indication of its top. At last I reached the summit and 
with a light heart I descended. And with joy did I view the 
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valley which lies at its base—Powell Valley.” By pre-arrange- 
ment he met his companion Mr. Stroh at Millersburg. Here 
they were detained because the village blacksmith, for want of 
“coals, could not shoe Lochman’s horse. They were com- 
pelled to go about a mile into the country to have this done. 
“About two miles from Millersburg is the ferry where we were 
to cross the river, but the boat having just left this shore, and 
we not being willing to wait until it returned, plunged into the 
water at some distance below, near some fish baskets. My sen- 
sations were at this time really of a peculiar kind. At one 
time I blamed myself for venturing so far and was for turning 
back, but my companion being on before me, encouraged me 
and I followed. Again I put the case to myself and my 
thoughts were engaged in a silent conversation One thought 
would say, Suppose you would plunge into a very deep hole 
and drown, what would be the feelings of your mother, when 
the sad tidings would be announced? Amidst these contending 
thoughts we reached a small island in safety and I laughed at 
my fear, but no sooner did we enter the river again, but I felt 
the same uneasiness. After we had nearly reached the shore 
on the other side we found a high bank and a fence, so that we 
could not get out of the river, but were obliged to ride a con- 
siderable distance in the water until we could get a place of 
landing.” 

They were now on the west side of the Susquehanna and the 
next town they reached was Millerstown in Mifflin county. 
Here they fed their horses, and lodged further on at “a village 
called Mexico.” Next morning they went about a mile and 
breakfasted at a Mr. Heim’s, whom he calls “pastor.” 

On one occasion his courage almost failed him. “My mind 
was filled with terrible ideas of the country, and I became 
almost sick of my missionary tour, and had it been my own 
pleasure, I think I should have returned home, but the cause 
was urging and I, not my own man, and so, in reliance on strength 
from above, I laid aside all unnecessary cares and disquietudes.” 

Of their visit to Lewistown we have the following narrative : 
“No sooner arrived than we made preparation to announce our 
missionary tour. We stopped but for a moment at Mr. Mels- 
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heimer’s, an apothecary, and asked the expediency of preaching 
in town. After some consultation he agreed to inform the in- 
habitants of the village. Upon his promise we relied and we 
proceeded to a Mr. Orth’s (in the country) with whom Mr. 
Stroh was acquainted and who is a very active member of our 
denomination. Through his instrumentality a church is now 
building ; but he is not only active in the form of Christianity, 
but I think he has also some experience of inward piety, of 
true and genuine religion. In the evening we went to town ac- 
cording to promise and preached in the Episcopalian Church to 
a considerable congregation.” 

Having been detained by rains they preached there a second 
time. After having made arrangements to do so, the account 
proceeds: “In the evening (Sat.) we again returned to our home 
in the country and entered into conversation about the practica- 
bility of forming a station in and about Lewistown. We found 
that, were a young man, who could speak in both languages, to 
go there, he might be the instrument in the hands of God of 
doing much good. His salary, it is true, would be rather lim- 
ited for the first years, but in a few years he would do very well.” 

Of his visit to another important place we have the following 
entry. “I rode on and arrived at Huntingdon, about 10 o'clock. 
Rode up to Mr. Colstock and acquainted him with the object of 
my visit. He at first did not appear inclined to receive me, but 
after I had spoken to him about five minutes without alighting, 
he began to think my story credible and accordingly requested 
me to alight and invited me into the house. I mentioned that 
I would like to preach in the evening. He appeared to be 
pleased and began to make my intention known to the inhabi- 
tants of the town. In the evening I accordingly preached on 
the words, Heb. 2 : 3, to a very respectable audience.” 

But we reluctantly end our quotations from this old-time doc- 
ument with an excerpt on the Amish, through whose settle- 
ment he traveled. “They have no buttons on their clothes, 
nothing but hooks and eyes, wear beards, and in a great meas- 
ure observe the duties of the Mosaic law. Yet they have no 
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offerings or sacrifices. I think they must be a branch of the old 
Pharisees.” . 

Other places at which they touched or lingered awhile were 
Alexandria, Waterstreet, Spruce Creek Valley, Sinking Valley, 
Huntingdon Furnace, and, after crossing the Allegheny, Kyler’s 
Settlement, Old Town, Curwinsville, Meadville, Conneaut Lake, 
and Erie. Their horses were foundered by new corn. They 
secured new ones. During the month of October they began 
the return. 

But at this point we take up a few more facts from a letter 
written under date of Jan. 20, 1892, by Father Stroh, Dr. Loch- 
man’s old comrade. 

“We received our commission from the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Pa., to spend three or more months, designating a 
number of points in the north and north-western parts, in the 
following counties of Pa.—Huntingdon, Centre, Clearfield. 
From Clearfield we had to pass through a number of counties, 
such as Jefferson, Venango, to Crawford. In Crawford there 
were different points designated—Meadville, Conneaut Lake, 
French Creek. At French Creek we remained some weeks col- 
lecting a class for religious instruction—preaching at night and 
instructing our class during the day.” 

“Each of us was allowed one hundred dollars, but we had to 
bear our own expenses, and whatever was given as free-will 
offerings was to be returned to the treasurer of Synod.” 

“We returned in company as far as Waterstreet, Huntingdon 
Co., where I had left my horse.” 

“I think, if Dr. Lochman were yet in our midst, he and my- 
self would be of one mind—we never enjoyed ourselves better. 
Though our missionary tour may not have been profitable in 
dollars and cents, in experience we were amply compensated.”’ 

During his pastorate of forty-four years in York, he dida 
great work. For the first dozen years he had Quickel’s (a 
country church organized in 1765) in connection with Christ. 
But we can do no better than by simply quoting from his fortieth 
anniversary or Memorial Sermon. “Soon after my taking 
charge, a number of the congregation formed another and purely 
English congregation, called St. Paul's, and chose the Rev. J. 
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Oswald as pastor, which by the blessing of God, has become a 
large and flourishing church. 

“In the course of time, the younger members not understand- 
ing the German language, it was thought advisable to build a 
church for their accommodation. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the vestry, the consent of the congregation having been 
obtained, preparations were made and the corner-stone of a 
building 51 x 70 was laid on the 25th of August, 1850, and in 
due time it was completed and dedicated. This congregation 
now under the pastoral care of Rev. A. W. Lilly, has also pros- 
pered, and is now one of the prominent congregations in York. 

“The next event of importance was the refitting of the church 
(jinished in 1814), as it stood in great need of it. In 1852 this 
was resolved upon. A new, more commodious pulpit (stead 
of the wine glass one) was put in, with a larger altar railing, six 
additional pews, ‘new roof, carpets, gas, and the whole church 
with the steeple was painted. 

“Next the Union Lutheran church over the bridge was built 
to accommodate our members and persons living in that part of 
the town. And a few years ago, an exclusively German con- 
gregation (Missouri) was organized principally by members of 
our church. This congregation has built a very fine church. 
In addition to these, three congregations have been organized 
within our bounds in the country, and have erected commodi- 
ous houses of worship. With all these changes our congrega- 
tion appears as strong as ever. God has through these forty 
years taken care of us, and we commit her interests to him for 
the future.” 

Then follows an account of the remodeling of the church, in 
1875, at a cost of $20,c00. But of the thousands he baptized, 
of the thousands he instructed and confirmed, he says nothing. 
So he also is silent about the thousands of times he preached. 
He never took much delight in figures. Nor have we leisure 
to gather them from the musty records of the past, where his 
ministerial acts are registered, but in which he at least in several 
instances failed to write his own name. There are now nine 
Lutheran churches in York where was only one when he came 
thither fifty-six years ago. 
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The fact that he remained so long in the same pastorate is 
worthy of emphasis. It is extraordinary. For these days of 
discontent aud frequent changes it is a reproof. ‘Chis pastor 
never lowered himself down to unmanly candidating. He 
always gave Providence some chance to guide his affairs. He 
did receive calls from other churches, but never held them over 
the heads of his people to lash them into giving a larger salary. 
Least of all did he seek newspaper glory from such honors. To 
him the ministry was not a profession as a means of livelihood, 
nor a means of social distinction, but a work, a mission. Hence 
he toiled on in one locality for nearly half a century, never itch- 
ing for a higher place. In these days of actual itineracy, and 
shameful applications and wire pullings, of easy ruptures with 
the pastor on the part of the people, and too ready resignations 
for trifling reasons on the part of the ministry, let us think of 
the example that shines so brightly from the life of this father 
in Israel. 

The cuts of Dr. Lochman in his Sermons and Lutheran Bi- 
ographies are caricatures. In personal appearance everything 
was in his favor. He was above the medium height and, ex- 
cept in old age, as straight as an Indian. His features, though 
prominent, were well proportioned. He usually was fleshy, 
never obese. His brown eyes had in them a sparkling kindness 
which was to the highest degree winsome. His lips were very 
mobile and his entire facial expression a reflex of his soul. His 
forehead was high and narrow. Up to his seventieth year his 
face was beardless. His hair was very heavy. He never be- 
came bald. But when, as he himself expressed it, “there had 
fallen on his head those snows which no summer's sun could 
melt,” he was, in mien and stature, as impressive a figure as 
ever stood in a pulpit. 

But to all this was added the charm of self-unconsciousness. 
Though he always appeared in public well dressed, one never 
would notice the raiment. The man attracted all the attention. 

To those who knew him in his manhood only, it may be a 
surprise to learn that he was a weakly youth. He was thought 
to be consumptive. So a German medical friend gave his father 
the following advice. “George, don’t give August any more 
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medicine. Buy hima saw and a buck. Then put plenty of 
wood into the cellar and set him to work. He will gradually 
make all your wood fine, and get well.” 

This counsel was followed. A set of carpenter tools was next 
secured and the first product of the young craftsman was a 
sulky of which he fashioned all the wood work, except the hubs, 
which some one turned for him. It was thus that the frail con- 
stitution was built up into robustness. His once weak lungs, 
though afterwards for many years incessantly exercised, never 
wore out. His baritone voice, down to the last words he ever 
uttered, possessed a pleasing resonance and wonderful fulness. 
During his long life he never experienced any but temporary 
and infrequent ailments. He did not die of disease. The se- 
cret of this remarkable vitality lay in his temperate habits. No 
man ever sinned less against his body. He was a moderate 
eater and a good sleeper. Such is the history of a physical con- 
stitution which under the burdens and strains of a long and ar- 
duous life never gave way and which formed the basis of a strong 
personality. 

Dr. Lochman had a good mind. His intellectual endowments 
were of a fine order. He must have been a studious youth or 
he could not at twenty have entered the Junior class of the 
University. He possessed a genius for sermonic invention. 
During twenty-four years he produced weekly two sermons and 
two expository lectures, and he did it easily. This argues a fer- 
tile brain. His analysis was natural, logical, clear as crystal. 
His imagination was not fanciful or notably luxuriant, but it 
could paint in pretty vivid colors. His synthesis was equal to 
his analysis—a rare combination. He possessed the power of 
philosphical thinking, but his aims were too practical to allow its 
indulgence. He always thought with a purpose. His sensibil- 
ities were strong. His emotions could flow in ripples of tears 
or roar with the swell of the sea. His will was regnant, its 
choices not to be repented of, its rejections resolute. His con- 
science was most tender, his affections warm. * He never was 
guilty of a single eccentricity. His soul was well poised. 
Science he did not ignore but made ample illustrative use of it. 
Poetry he loved, but did not quote much. 
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Though in disposition harmless as a dove, in prudence he was 
wise as a serpent. He never yielded a principle that had be- 
come a conviction. Though he hated controversy, he could, 
and in spite of a sweet irenic temperament, he did, fight for what 
he considered to be the right. 

But the finest quality of the man was his sincere piety. He 
reverenced God, loved Christ, and adored the Holy Ghost. As 
far as it was humanly possible to do so, he consecrated himself 
day by day to the blessed Trinity. He was a genuine Pietist, 
and that without guile. At leisure he often indulged in playful 
humor, but his accustomed mood was serious, though not mo- 
rose. He carried his religion into every detail of conduct. At 
the fiftieth anniversary of his wedded life, when the congratu- 
latory speech had been made and a purse of gold had been 
handed him, instead of making an address, he arose to pray. 
But his piety was natural, like breathing or sleeping. There 
was nothing factitious or professional about it. He often said 
that a minister, on account of so many official duties, was in 
greater danger, than other Christians, of becoming a mere for- 
malist. It may have been because he thus forewarned himself 
that in ten thousand ministerial acts he never lost the spirit of 
devotion. His conversation usually was grave. Some can 
never forget how, at parting, he would lay his hands upon them 
saying, “My son, the Lord be with you.” Yet he was not sanc- 
timonious. He could smile. He declared the bowstring must 
sometimes be relaxed, else it would break, but, said he, *Habt 
Plaisir, mit Manier.” (Have pleasure, in measure). Though he 
carried about him a sacred atmosphere, his piety was of that 
sunny kind which does not chill but exhilarates the heart. He 
walked with God. He was a good man and full of the Holy 
Spirit. Much of his character he inherited as a blessed parental 
heirloom, but he ascribed all to grace. What an astonishment it 
was to his hero worshipers to hear this man ask for the pardon ° 
of his sins! 

How great was his humility! To the writer he, on being be- 
sought for them, decidedly refused the materials of his biogra- 
phy. He said his life and services did not deserve recognition. 
Dr. Anstadt had to plead for the sermons which were published. 
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Like a spring violet hidden under the black leaves of the woods, 
he was willing that all the world should enjoy, without praising, 
the fragrance of his life. 

Dr. Lochman limited himself to the pulpit and pastoral work. 
He did not aim at authorship. Yet he edited and published his 
father’s sermons and translated the following books in the “Fath- 
erland Series”: “Rosa of Lindenwald Castle,” “The Emerald,” 
“Swiss Boy,” “Basket of Flowers.” His addresses at the Inau- 
gurations of Dr. Brown, Dr. Hay, and Dr. Valentine, professors 
at the Gettysburg Seminary, as well as articles on the Lord's 
Supper, the Sabbath, and Exposition of Matthew II : 12, were 
published in the Evangelical Review (vols. vill., X., X1., XVI. and 
xvi.) After retiring he was induced to publish a few of his 
sermons, which are really only skeletons. 

His preparation for the work of his life was for those times 
extraordinary. He graduated from the best classical school in 
the State. He studied divinity under his father, who perfected a 
very respectable system of theology. His missionary tour gave 
him the topping out of experience. The long journey on horse- 
back with a congenial comrade, the visitations among the fron- 
tier log huts, the studies by the light of a pine-knot stuck in the 
chimney walls, barricading doors to keep the wolves out, killing 
snakes, fording rivers, scaling mountains, viewing beautiful sce- 
nery, getting lost in the forests, conducting worship at back- 
wood firesides, praying with the sick, seeking doors to enter 
with the Gospel—all these things brought the young recluse 
into touch with humanity and made him a man among men. 

As a preacher, judged by the effects of his discourses, he was, 
in his prime, a host. Perhaps his best triumphs were secured 
in the German tongue, in which, without using the most classic 
style, he was very fluent. He frequently attained the very sum- 
mits of eloquence. He always preached from notes. His divi- 
sions usually were textual, sometimes topical. Occasionally 
while speaking he would refer to the original, but only slightly 
so. His introductions quickly and easily led to the subject, and 
his pointed applications always completed it. But his discourses 
were not architecture, but organisms, like Christ's. 

But in Dr. Lochman’s case the great thing was not the ser- 
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mon, but the preacher. It was worth a journey to attend one 
of his services. A youthful visitor, in an impressible mood, 
comes to old Christ Church. The ancient bells in the town are 
sending out their silvery call. He enters, takes a seat on the 
gallery, which extends over three sides of the large auditorium. 
The great pulpit looms up against the east wall. The seats are 
full of anxious-faced men and women in all stages of life. What 
a sea of countenances! The giant organ becomes tremulous 
with an awe-inspiring bass. The bells cease ringing. A hush 
steals over the pews. The man of God is entering. Venerable 
form! White hairs, a crown of glory! With silk hat in hand 
he walks with quick but reverent steps to the altar, gently opens 
the railing door, enters and, facing the east, stands a few mo- 
ments in silence. Solemn quiet reigns in the temple. He takes 
off his outer coat, puts on his glasses, walks over to a chair in 
the altar railing, sits down and scans the large concourse of hu- 
man beings. His gaze is searching, his mien kindly serious. 
The prelude of the organ ends. He, rising, lifts up his hands. 
The people rise for the invocation. Never did man more sol- 
emnly and powerfully invoke the Lord of Hosts. The appeal 
for the divine blessing is so sincerely earnest, the words flow on 
in such an ascending emphasis, there is such a manifestation of 
spiritual unctiousness, that the echoes, rolling through the spa- 
ces of the great church, resound forever in the deepest caverns 
of the soul. The hymn is spoken, not read, then sung. The 
scripture lesson is talked, not stiffly read. The prayer is a cry 
unto God. After the announcement of a second hymn, he as- 
cends the pulpit steps and, opening the Bible, lays down his 
notes. When the volume of song ceases, the text is read. 

The very appearance of the preacher now rivets the attention. 
His voice, never reaching loud tones nor gutturalizing, has a 
charming timbre arthong the minor tones. The gestures are fre- 
quent, but not extravagant or diverting. The preacher some- 
times moves about. The theme grows. It takes fire. The 
whole man throbs with the warm power of truth. The eyes 
sparkle, the face becomes animated with spiritual fire, the tears 
roll down over the cheeks. Instruction, illustration, warning, 
appeal, hands lifted up, finger pointing, the flow of speech 
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arrested, an awful pause—it all forms a complete whole which 
is more than a mere sermon. It cannot be printed. It is an in- 
carnation. The hearer never asks, “Is this oratory?” He is 
carried away by the stream which carries the pilot himself. He 
cannot inquire after rules. He is lifted out of himsclf. The 
soul may eventually resist, but the truth has, for the hour at 
least, made a profound impression. When, like a patriarchal 
blessing, the benediction is pronounced, the visitor either has or 
is longing for peace. Whether or not the learned saw so much in 
the preacher, is no care to the writer. Thus he appeared to the 
common people who, now-a-days, by so many seem to be for- 
gotten. 

At times he was as bold as a lion. During the civil war, he 
took a decided stand on the side of the Union. His sermons 
were white-hot philippics against slavery and rebellion. He 
drove the southern sympathizers into foaming rage. They sent 
him threatening anonymous letters. One of these declared that 
if on a certain day he again would dare to preach on the war, 
he should be shot in his pulpit. At the time designated he read 
the letter to the large congregation and hurled new bolts at his 
enemies. No violence was offered. 

Thousands in the day of judgment will bear testimony to the 
faithfulness of this watchman who stood so long upon the walls 
of Zion. He delivered his message without the fear of man. 
But he spoke the truth in love. There were tears in his voice 
even when it thundered. 

But Dr. Lochman also was a pastor. The qualities of mind 
and heart which won respect in public, won affection in the 
home. He was no gossip monger. But he knew the art of 
conversation, not about religion, but about Christ. The word in 
season never failed to come. But he was more a friend than a 
counselor. When he comforted or advised, sympathy flowed 
with his words. His courtesy was a living lesson to the young. 
His bow to the poorest lady was a thing of beauty and grace. 
His smile was a benediction. He bore burdens in his own heart, 
but he never saddened others with them. His personal interest 
in each soul was a pastoral example. On one occasion as he 
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and the writer were on the street, they met a young man who 
showed signs of dissipation. ‘Good afternoon, George,’”’ said 
the pastor in sad tones. When we had passed along, “That 
boy grieves me,” continued he. “I buried his mother, and he 
promised her on her deathbed that he would change his bad 
habits, but he continues to live in his sins.’’ The writer felt ap- 
palled at the depravity that refused to reward such solicitude. 

As a catechist Dr. Lochman was a model. He would ask 
questions in such a way as to excite intense interest. He ex- 
plained and illustrated the lesson with anecdotes and examples 
which were inscribed on the memory as on marble. His melt- 
ing prayer could not be forgotten. Before confirmation he 
would individually inquire of each one concerning their hope 
and faith in Christ. This always was an affecting scene. It 
turned the class into a company of sobbing penitents. Now-a- 
days we try to save men by masses and organization. The old 
way of personal approach was better. 

When this fatherly pastor left the world a large number of 
ministerial sons mourned his demise. The reason for his suc- 
cess in this direction is not hard to find. He so magnified his 
office that his boys easily conceived the idea that the ministry 
was the highest calling in life. They never heard their pastor 
cracking jokes on store-boxes. They never saw him do a mean 
thing. They never saw him compromise his dignity. But here 
also he did personal work in a wise way. “Will you, please, 
next time lead the class in prayer? And I want you and Mr. 
Stine to study for the ministry.” With these words he once 
startled the writer in whom this purpose had already become a 
conviction. How much he was concerned for the honor and 
usefulness of his boys! How painfully a few disappointed him! 
But in most of them he had continual joy. Of these Dr. A. C. 
Wedekind, now retired, was his first. There were in all perhaps 
twenty-five. Of the deep and abiding interest he had in them 
the following quotations from a letter is proof : 

“Dear Brother and Son, * * Though so far away we 
often think of you, and I assure you | often pray for you and 
your work. Though so far distant, distance cannot chill the af- 
fection of kindred minds nor tarnish the golden chain of love. 
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We long to hear from you, to know the state of your health and 
that of your family. How many children have you? How is 
the state of your wife’s health? Don’t labor too hard so as to 
unfit you for the Lord’s work. You know the proverb, Sana 
mens in corpore sano. The body must have care as well as the 
soul. Writing goes hard with me and I have to whip up the 
old horse. I am now in my eighty-fifth year. I go to church 
once on Sunday morning, but I can’t go out at night. * * 

God bless you and your family and fit us all for the better 
land on high. Write soon a long letter. 1 shall wait for one 
with patience, or rather with impatience. 

Your friend and father in Christ, 
Aue. H. Locumay.” 

Doctrinally Dr. Lochman was a sound Lutheran. His deep 
pietism had its roots in the precious doctrines of our Church. 
A dessicated Lutheranism was to him no Lutheranism at all. 
He was too honest a man to sign the Augsburg Confession with 
one hand and then turn to destroy it with the other. He did not 
suppose that he had entered the Church of his fathers on the 
Definite Platform. That ill-omened child of traitorous compro- 
mise, which some now-a-days are ready to dig out of its dishon- 
ored grave to show what they suppose to be its pleasing fea- 
tures, was born in 1855. In 1857 Dr. Lochman wrote (Zvang. 
Review, vol. vill., p. 438): “In the Lord’s Supper, Christ cruci- 
fied is not only set forth, but imparted and received.” “He 
gives himself with all he is and has,” (p. 439). True, he is here 
writing on The Lord’s Supper Practically Considered, for such 
was the tendency of his mind, but it shows that to him the dic- 
tum, life without dogma, was nonsense. 

So in Sermons (p. 275-6) he says to the communicants : 
“Brethren, we can’t believe that there is nothing here but a 
symbolical representation. Will the Lord not really and truly 
give what he symbolically represents ? Will he mock us by ex- 
citing hopes, and then disappoint us? Will he hold the cup to 
our lips, and then when we are about to drink, dash it from us ? 
Never! never! no, never!" 

But it is not necessary to quote more. He was no hater of 
other denominations, but with him Christianity and Lutheran- 
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ism were one. He never manifested bigotry. If he was a par- 
tisan he never showed it. If he did have grievances he certainly 
never aired them in the church papers. He never stood in the 
pulpit crying, “Rome, Rome, we are all going to Rome.” He 
never used a long liturgy, but he never judged those who did. 
He never laughed at the gown just because he chose not to wear 
it. Though an earnest advocate of experimental piety, be 
fought against the New Measure movement. The “mourner's 
bench,” which made such sad havoc in some of our churches, 
never received from him any countenance. He stood like a 
rock for Lutheran modes. The way of the fathers was good 
enough for him and safer than any other.* Prayer-meetings re- 
ceived his warmest commendation, as well as unflagging atten- 
tion. The Sunday-school was dear to him. Yet he always in- 
sisted that the regular services of God’s house were paramount. 

Dr. Lochman was a loyal friend of the General Synod. The 
founding of a new Theological Seminary in Philadelphia grieved 
him, because, as he said, (Zv. Rev. xvi, p. 551) “It will foment 
dissensions.”” When the cleavage that had been going on for 
years finally came to a crisis, it was impossible not to catch 
some of the fire of the heated controversy. At the time when 
Drs. Hay and Valentine were inaugurated, the split had taken 
place, the General Council had been formed. As President of 
the Board, Dr. Lochman delivered the charge to the professors. 
His fears at that time were great. Said he, «Influences are at 
work to establish an extreme high churchism, with its formalism, 
ritualism, and symbolism, in place of an enlightened, sanctified, 
active, progressive church-life and church feeling. These in- 
fluences have at last culminated. The gauntlet has been 
thrown down and we are cempelled for the glory of God, the 
cause of vital piety, the prosperity of our Church and the salva- 
tion of souls, to buckle on the whole armor of God, and take it 
up, and battle manfully for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and craven is he, who, in this day of our trial, wavers or falters 
in this conflict,” (Av. Rev. vol. xviii. p. 3). 

Further on he gives way to the most gloomy feelings. “1 
tremble, and look with fearful apprehension to the future; nor 
would I wonder if attempts were made to forbid the people to 
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read the Bible, except with their appended glossaries, or to deny 
them the right of private interpretation thereof,” (idem). 

But in spite of these dark forebodings, he was the firmest ad- 
vocate of true Lutheranism. “We would, however, by no means 
have you ignore the confessions of the Church. Let them be 
carefully studied, that they may be duly honored. They dis- 
tinctly and clearly set forth the essential doctrines of our holy 
religion, and whilst they are properly regarded, the Church will 
be secure against heresy. They were a witness for the truth in 
the darkest times,” (idem p. 4.) 

Two years earlier, at the inauguration of Dr. Brown, he 
warned against formalism and also fanaticism. But again he 
found his hope in our conservative faith. On that occasion he 
said: “We need not fear the hue and cry of formalism and ne- 
ology as necessarily connected with, and flowing from, a proper 
regard and due estimate of the Confession of the Church. Facts 
prove the very reverse. Was Luther a formalist, or Spener, or 
Muhlenberg, or Helmuth, or Schmidt? And yet these men 
held them in their highest esteem,” (Zv. Rev. xvi. p. 556). 

It is but fair to say that not his fears but his faith was fulfilled. 
There is not a single instance where Lutheran confessionalism 
has led to Rome or dead formalism. Nor dare any enemy of 
the General Synod stultify himself by saying that Dr. Lochman’s 
position is not that of the vast majority of our ministers. It is 
doubtful whether any other body can boast of greater doctrinal 
unanimity. On the other hand the leaven of Rationalism, which 
Dr. Lochman so heartily deprecated, but which is still simmer- 
ing here and there, needs to be watched. It dare not leaven the 
whole lump. 

But we must conclude this inadequate sketch. Had Dr. 
Lochman died forty years ago, he would have had an abler pen 
to do him honor. In this respect the last leaf has a disadvan- 
tage, but one which gave our subject not the least concern. If 
any reader expected any reference in this paper to limitations 
and faults, he must be disappointed. Dr. Lochman baptized the 
writer's paternal grandfather, his father, himself, and, as the last 
ministerial act of his life, his infant daughter. To him the pas- 
tor of four generations must be only great and good. Let those 
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Temanitish critics, who expect wisdom to die with themselves, 
take pleasure in “buts.’” Satan ends all his praises of virtue in 
that way. But here let us only bless God for the life, mission 
and message of a man whose type the world cannot spare. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PREACHER’'S PERSONALITY IN 
PROCLAIMING THE TRUTH. 


By Rev. W. E, Hutt, A. M., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


“All human knowledge begins in experience.’ We, there- 
fore, come into the world without knowledge, devoid of the first 
rudiments of speech, and absolutely dependent upon others. 
Fact and fallacy, truth and error yet necessarily exist in the ob- 
jective phenomenal, while personality takes its origin in incip- 
ient being. 

We begin our intellectual activity through sense perceptions. 
A spontaneous intelligence takes its origin in childhood by ab- 
sorbing chiefly in our experience the empyric facts of existence. 
Many remain through life essentially in this primitive state. 

Through the process of education latent energies are aroused 
into activity, and the inquiring mind seeks for the foundation 
principles of fact upon which to build the abiding superstruc- 
ture of the truth. It is “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little, and there a little.” The origins ever are simple, 
the growth gradual. 

By degrees the higher faculties of mind become unfolded. 
The attention passes on from the phenomenal to the observation 
of the mind itself in its own subjective operations. The effort 
is made to understand the successions of source and event, 
cause and effect, action and reaction, and to find the key which 
unlocks the mysteries of the universe. 


I. THE CORRELATION OF TRUTH AND PERSONALITY. 


It does not come within the scope of this discussion to enter 
into a metaplrysical explanation of mind manifestations in the 
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intellect, susceptibility or will in liberty. It is sufficient for us 
to comprehend that the complexity of individual existence from 
mere vital force up to rational being has in man a complete or- 
ganic unity, whereby the human life is lifted inte the sphere of 
personality and endowed with the prerogative of action in lib- 
erty and moral responsibility. 

Coleridge defines personality as “individuality existing in it- 
self but with a nature as a ground.”’ 

Nature therefore has much to do with personality. Nature 
in its broadest sense, both individual and universal, conditions 
personality. While on the other hand personality has the pre-. 
rogative and is able to rise above the conditioning currents of 
nature, and with the bending oar of Will in Liberty can move 
against the tide. The life of Diogenes presents a well known 
example of these two tendencies. From being an extravagant 
debauchee, floating upon the tide of custom and inclination, he 
plunged into asceticism—the other extreme. This principle is 
clearly manifest in our observations of mind and matter in the 
human economy. We observe physical derangement in some, 
producing an unbalanced and abnormal condition of the mental 
states, while on the other hand the individual personality in 
others remains impervious to assailing conditions of disease, 
and the mental states are preserved in equanimity. Indeed at 
times the spirit personality rises to lofty heights of excellency 
even in the midst of unpropitious environments. 

No less true does this principle appear, when applied to the 
objective facts of existence. Many, float along upon the current 
of circumstance and custom, doing but little thinking for them- 
selves, having but little judgment of their own, caring little 
whether they are progressing in the truth, according to the 
higher behests of reason and the demands of the ultimate rule 
of right, or according to ignorance with its attendant error. On 
the other hand we find those who seek for the truth and the de- 
mands of life’s highest behests, who war their way through the 
opposing ranks of custom, circumstance and error to reach the 
heights—of the most exalted being. Surely “ignorance is the 
curse of God, knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” 

Before the advance of ‘te truth—error and superstition give 
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way and take up their retrogressive march. The entrance of 
the truth gives light, and therefore brings in a better personality. 
The personality of the individual is continually modified by 
these external elements. With Owen Meredith we can agree, 


as he says 
“Who can sit down and say— 
What I will be, I will ? 
Who can stand up and affirm— 
What I was, I am still ?” 


Il. WHAT IS TRUTH ? 

Now since the personality is so greatly modified by appre- 
hensions of fact and fallacy, truth and error, it is of utmost im- 
portanc that we ascertain, what is truth. 

Truth is conformity to fact or reality, or that which is true 
and certain concerning any matter or subject. Error is there- 
fore the contra—a wandering from the true and right, a misap- 
prehension of established law. On account of mental inequality 
the truth is often misapprehended and error usurps her seat. 
Horace Mann says: “Ignorance breeds monsters to fill up all 
the vacancies of the soul that are unoccupied by the verities of 
knowledge.” Some of the grossest errors have come into the 
common consciousness at times under the garb of truth. Lord 
Byron says: “Truth isa gem that is found at a great depth, 
whilst on the surface of this world all things are weighed by 
the false scale of custom.” 

There are varieties of truth, as we well know; truth moral, 
intellectual, physical: truth, which man can know and discover 
for himself, and truth, which he has only attained through a di- 
vine revelation. On any clearly defined subject there cannot be 
two opposite opinions, which are true; and therefore, before we 
can be valiant, we must have in our own minds clear and dis- 
tinct views of what the truth really is for which we are going to 
stand. 


ll]. THE PREACHER MUST FIRST OF ALL BE GROUNDED IN THE TRUTH. 


His must be an educated personality. Long and patiently 
must he toil and labor ere his feet press the very threshold of 
the great temple of knowledge. Not only must he peer through 
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the partially opened door, but he must pass within, so that he 
may acquaint himself with the mysteries of fact and truth. 

Individual personality in its physical appetites, its mental fac- 
ulties, and soul obligations, must engage his most searching in- 
quiry. Because as a teacher of the profoundest facts which re- 
late to personality and being in life temporal and eternal he 
must be able to correctly direct the disciple into the ways of all 
truth. “If the blind lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch.” 

Transcendental truth concerning life and the way of life, and 
the behests of the Eternal Final Cause of all things in heaven 
and in earth has been transmitted to us mortals by the manifes- 
tation of a divine personality to earth in the person of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Master—our prophet, ‘priest and king. 
The ancient Greeks had one sentence, which they believed, 
though without foundation, to have descended from heaven, and 
to evince their gratitude and veneration for this gift, they caused 
it to be engraved in letters of gold upon their most sacred and 
magnificent temple. We, more favored, have not only one sen- 
tence, but a volume which really descended from heaven. While 
on earth in presenting truth, our Divine Master said to those 
about him: “I am the way, the ¢ruth and the life.” He clearly 
stated that he came not to do his own will, but the will of the 
Father, who had sent him. Even the words that he spoke he 
spoke not of himself. They were the words of the Father 
speaking through him. It was therefore in accordance with this 
declaration that he continually referred his hearers to. the word 
of God with a “Thus saith the Scriptures.” Furthermore he 
added that he came not to destroy previous revelation, but to 
supplement and fulfill. 

If then he was the fulfillment of all truth, and a manifestation 
of truth, the preacher ought certainly to be engrafted in that 
truth. 

IV. HOW PROCLAIM THE TRUTH. 

1. Style. The study of elocution and oratory was pursued 
to a very high degree by the ancients, and is therefore an old 
study. 

When we recall how that Demosthenes devoted years of 
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study and practice for the attainment of a mastery in vocal ex- 
pression ; when we see Cicero sitting at the feet of eminent mas- 
ters of the art, year after year, applying himself with untiring 
assiduity to this particular branch of study; when we behold 
Chatham with infirm physical constitution practicing before a 
mirror, hour after hour, in order to acquire a more graceful car- 
riage and gesticulation; when to obtain a proper power of ex- 
pression we learn of Brougham’s self-incarceration for three 
weeks, night and day, within his room acquiring the proper 
style for presenting the truth in a single oration—when we see 
all this effort put forth to gain the powers of eloquence to be 
employed for worldly ends, should not the embassador of Christ 
be diligent in cultivating the same art in order that he may be- 
come more efficient in presenting the efernal truth of God's rev- 
elation to men? We must not be content with rudiments. We 
must have growth and maturity through cultivation. This is no 
less true in regard to elocution and oratory than any other func- 
tion of personality. 

Again. \Ve dress up to meet a company. Why not clothe 
the personality with the best garments of expression? Not that 
we should put on tinsel and trumpery, but that we should lay 
aside soiled and thread-bare coverings of habit, which have been 
superinduced upon the natural. 

All true study and practice of the principles of style in ex- 
pression will unhorse many an incubus and put in the saddle a 
better equipment. The preacher should be temperate in speech, 
as the speech of Christ must have been to fit his words. Some- 
one has said, “Intemperance of speech is cured with difficulty.”’ 
All true oratory should spring from nature, but as all nature 
needs cultivation for the production of the best fruits for the 
use of man, even so cultivation is essential to return a full 
measure of fruitage in the preacher’s exercise of his function of 
persuasion. 

2. Logic. The preacher must apprehend correct methods of 
valid reasoning. 

He must be able to detect fallacies in himself as well as others. 
The nearer he comes to the pure reasoning of Christ in his ex- 
emplifications of truth the less fallacious will be his tendencies. 
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Human figures may, perhaps, be frail and weak, analogies may 
be lame and need a crutch, sentiments may be effervescent— 
but the eternal words of truth, and the logic, which confounded 
Pharisees and Scribes, must prevail. Dr. McCosh in his treatise 
on logic says: “By a logical training the mind is led to look 
keenly into the meaning of terms—and the relation of terms— 
one to another, to place the case fairly before it, to sift the proof 
which may be proffered, and to determine how far it is fitted to 
support the conclusion. How useful, too, to know what are the 
common forms of invalid reasoning, to be aware of the places 
where error lurks, that so we may be on our guard against its 
insidious attacks, or ready if need be to seek it out, and expose 
it to view and hunt it to death. By such a discipline the mind — 
may acquire a habit, which will lead it spontaneously to reason 
accurately, and gender a spirit of penetration, scrutiny and cau- 
tion, which will save it from being carried along by impulse, by 
plausible statement and clap-trap oratory.” 

Indeed as proclaimers of the truth, without correct methods 
of thinking and reasoning, we will be as much adrift upon the 
sea of facts, as a landsman upon the deck of an ocean craft with 
chart and compass, yet without the nautical knowledge to use 
them. 

3. Doctrine. As no system called a religion exists without 
two elements, religious ideas and religious acts, it is of impor- 
tance for the preacher to apprehend the infallible ideas enveloped 
in the truth. The prevalent systems of doctrine are like the 
spokes in a wheel,—the nearer they approach what St. Paul 
called, “the doctrine that is according to godliness,” the nearer 
will they come toward the hub—to Christ the great vital centre. 
The farther they diverge in system, human tradition and custom 
the farther will they diverge from divinity. 

(a) Most of all must he preach what is knowable. 

St. Paul could say, “I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” How many go amiss by undertaking to explain what 
God in his infinite providence has seen fit to veil from our eyes. 
How often have ecclesiastical mathematicians figured out from 
the book of Revelation the exact period in time for the exit of 
things terrestrial, yet how signally have they failed. Presump- 
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tuous man will at times portray the minutiz of the eternal world 
—yet how little is really known. There are mysteries in grace 
as well as in nature. Let us rather in faith take the statement 
of Christ concerning revelations which are insoluble with finite 
understandings, than to attempts to go beyond impassable 
bounds. 

(b) He must not undertake to preach more than he knows even 
in the realm of the knowable. 

Silence is an emblem of wisdom. Into one of the studios of 
the old world entered a prince clothed in velvet and gold. Two 
lads, who ground the paints in oil and rendered other services 
to the artist viewed the stranger with awe and veneration. The 
artist displayed his work. The prince undertook to become 
critic. At length the artist became disgusted with the presump- 
tion of the prince and said: ‘Sir prince, see the boys who 
looked upon you with such profound respect when you came in, 
now behind yon picture laughing at you, because you are talk- 
ing about what you know so little. They have discovered your 
ignorance and their veneration and awe have disappeared.” The 
analogy is obvious. Better had we keep silenee than be ridi- 
culed for a display of ignorance. 

(c) Zhe preacher must not be given to overstatement. 

Hyperbole is a strong method of expression. It is a com- 
mon figure of speech in ordinary conversation. It sometimes 
stretches the truth. It is often carried to undue lengths in dis- 
course for the purpose of making a strong impression. Not 
only does the gospel become distorted by overstatement, but the 
very effect sought by it, becomes weakened. Rugged honesty 
at all times in the expression of the truth will be the most effec- 
tive. 

(d) Zhe preacher must not lay down his individual conscience— 
m the realm that has been left to conscience—for an infallible 
COMMON CONSCIOUSNESS. 

This tendency leads to fanaticism and bigotry. It leads to 
selfishness and intolerance. The Pharisees indulged in it, and 
our Lord denounced them as “hypocrites’’ and “whited sepul- 
chres.”” Our pilgrim fathers landed upon our rock-bound New 
England coasts that they might find freedom to worship God 
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according to conscience, yet they fell into the very error from 
which they had fled from the old world. This tendency which 
is so commonly manifest at the present day should be carefully 
avoided. 

4. Method. ‘There are two methods of presenting the truth 
with all their intermediate gradations. first, beginning with 
the subjective functions of personality and reaching out through 
the sense into objectivity, and, secondly, beginning with the ob- 
jective facts of the phenomenal and seeking the reflexive reac- 
tions upon the subjective personality. Just this! Illustrating 
the first tendency, keep the fountain pure and the stream will be 
pure. This is ever laying the foundations upon the rock—the 
eternal truth. Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth’ 
speaks, the personality acts. This was largely the method of 
Christ and St. Paul in their preaching. The second tendency 
seems to be this. Keep the stream pure from contamination 
and the fountain will be pure. This is a fallacy which has been 
vigorously set forth by Edward Bellamy in his book “Looking 
Backward.” Some proclaimers of the truth seem to be charac- 
terized somewhat by this same tendency in their preaching. 
It is a tendency to be avoided. It lacks the rocky foundation. 
It builds upon sand. “Ye must be born again,” said our Sa- 
viour to Nicodemus. The preacher must demand not simply a 
corrected life—the Pharisees had that—but a regenerated heart. 


Two other tendencies may be noted upon which I will not 
dwell at length,—only a passing reference. The /rsé, the dis- 
position to reach the heart through the emotions, the second, 
through the intellect. Paul was sent to convert the Gentiles. 
He was first “to open their eyes,” and then to turn them from 
“darkness unto the light.” 

The desire on the part of the people of to-day is largely for 
objective and emotional preaching—a sort of panoramic truth. 
I well remember the kind words of warning against such a 
tendency at my ordination to the Gospel ministry. They have 
been a beacon of light upon the headland, revealing the danger- 
ous shoals and reefs. ‘The words came from the lips of Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Reimensynder of New York City, who preached the 
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ordination sermon at Syracuse, before the New York and New 
Jersey synod. As we look about us, we behold many catering 
to this false demand of the multitude. Objectivity reaches 
downward toward phenomena. “The stream rises no higher 
than its source.’ Subjectivity ever reaches up to God the 
Eternal Source of all things. Paul was a great preacher. He 
goes much deeper than most people desire—or, indeed, many 
are able to follow, as he leads us into the philosophic principles 
of being with reference to terrestrial and celestial existence. 
After all, Paul only drank at the fountain of living waters which 
Christ had prepared. Christ should be our model. And Paul 
has commended us to let the mind that was in Christ Jesus 
dwell in us. 


Vv. THE PREACHER MUST HAVE CHARACTER. 


Character is ever individual. The preacher mmazs¢t practice 
what he preaches. Actions sometimes speak louder than words. 
At times preachers with lesser endowments and greater religious 
character and consecration will accomplish more in their proc- 
lamation of the truth, than many of larger gifts, because of 
their true and genuine moral and religious character. Nothing 
so hurts the cause of Christ as ministerial hypocrites, libertines, 
dead-beats, spend-thrifts and horse-jockies. Without a worthy 
and exalted character a preacher becomes almost valueless. 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Stork, late Professor of Theology at Gettys- 
burg, once said: “The most potent training the pastor will ever 
carry on, will be through what /e zs, rather than through what 
he does. When I look back upon my life it seems to me that 
I owe more to two men, with whom I came in contact in my 
youth than to any other educating influence. Dr. Miller, of 
Hartwick, I do not think ever spoke ten sentences to me of 
direct instruction or exhortation in religious things: but I| lived 
in his house for two years, saw his life, and the impress he made 
on my moral character was the deepest I ever received. Dr. 
Hopkins, of Williams College, trained in me whatever habits of 
thought and mental activity | have. But I hardly remember any 
one principle of his philosophy. It was of a pure and lofty 
piety in the one: of a large and truthful mode of thought in 
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the other that became the best influence that ever touched my 
life.” 

Of piety the distinguished Sydney Smith says: “It is not 
true that the world hates piety. That modest and unobtrusive 
piety, which fills the heart with all human charities and makes 
aman gentle to others, and severe to himself, is an object of 
universal love and veneration. But mankind hate the lust of 
power, when it is veiled under the garb of piety: they hate 
canting and hypocrisy—they love to tear folly and imprudence 
from that altar which shou,d only be a sanctuary for the wretched 
and the good.” 

Christ’s words to his disciples were: “As the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.”” He, therefore, expects us to exem- 
plify in our lives the characteristics which he has transmitted to 


us in his life. 
“There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to the observer doth thv history 
Fully unfold; thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee, 
Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us,’twere all alike 
As if we had them not.” 


VI. THE PREACHER MUST PARTAKE OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

Christ said: “I came not to do mine own will but the will 
of him that sent me.” Even so preachers of the Gospel are to 
do the will of the Master, who has commissioned them to be 
the heralds of salvation. They must endeavor to make their 
will subservient to that of Christ. Not preach self, or cast 
the true personality of Christ in shadow by their own indi- 
viduality made prominent, but seek to lose their personality be- 
hind that of Christ's, as they hold him aloft as “the way, the 
truth, the life.”” Then will the people apprehend less of the 
preacher’s personality and become more of the mind of Christ. 
Then will the people be impressed that the preacher is a true 
embassador of Christ. Then will the people and pastor both be- 
come more and more assimilated in life to the object of their wor- 
ship. The preacher like the Master; the people like the priest 
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ARTICLE V. 


CHURCH UNITY. 
By S. A. Ort, D. D., President of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


A SWEET SPIRIT is abroad to-day, the spirit of Christian Union. 
It speaks loving words to the peoples of Christendom. It would 
win them from their divided external state to an organic one- 
ness, while it deplores the rivalries and jealousies of the different 
members of Christ’s body. This spirit voices a universal desire. 
Everywhere, among all Christian communities, the wish is fos- 
tered, that the several divisions of the New Testament faith may 
draw closer to each other, codperate more heartily, exhibit an 
intenser fraternal regard, and even form but one organization. 
The wish, the hope, the prayer is that all may be in union. Lu- 
theran and Reformed, Presbyterian and Congregationalist, Bap- 
tist and Methodist, Episcopalian and Papist, each repeats the in- 
tercessory petition, that “they all may be one, as thou Father art 
in me and | in thee.’’ But each has his own idea, how the unity 
of the Church can be realized. One judges doctrine to be the 
essential bond; another fixes upon a mode of government; 
while a third combines both creed and polity, and offers these 
in conjunction as the basis on which may be formed the reunion 
of Christendom. 

Agitation for Church Union is not a movement of recent date. 
Three hundred years ago George Calixtus, the first theologian 
of his age in Germany, put forth his utmost efforts to remove 
the sharp distinctions between Lutheran and Reformed, and be- 
tween them and the Romish Church. In 1838 a fraternal ap- 
peal was laid before the Protestant world by Dr. S. S. Schmucker 
of Gettysburg, Pa., and afterward proposed before the Evangel- 
ical Alliance as a plan of union among all Christian bodies. 
Similar proposals have been suggested and even advocated dur- 
ing the past three centuries by both Churchmen and Puritans. 
Indeed, within this period each generation has had its advocates 
of a common creed and one universal polity. 
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The last overture is from the House of American Bishops, 
an overture for unity which comprehends the several ecclesias- 
tical divisions of the Christian world. 

An examination of this overture leads us to a discussion of 
the true unity of the Church of Jesus Christ; in what it con- 
sists, on what it depends, and how best promoted. Attention 
is of necessity first directed to that which is beyond the seen, 
namely, the unseen; to that which is behind the external, 
namely, the internal. Form is not chiefest, but that which un- 
derlies and produces form. The true unity of the Church is not 
in its fundamental principle phenomenal, but substantial, not 
fleeting but permanent, perduring through all periods of time, 
and abiding when the formal heavens and earth shall have 
passed away. Moreover this unity is not natural, but supernat- 
ural; not the product of nature, but the creation of grace. It is 
a real, living unity, which finds its original realization in him 
whose Person is the union of God and Man. This unity is, 
hence, not an historical development. It manifests itself in his- 
tory amid different types of doctrine and diverse modes of ec- 
clesiastical polity, but for its existence is independent of both 
the formal statement of divine truth and governmental admin- 
istration. This unity is an ever present fact, constituting true 
believers, “scattered among all nations, in all ages, in all condi- 
tions and positions one spiritual, mystical body.” It always 
witnesses for itself, and makes itself to be known to the world, 
and thus it is that it appears an historical reality. And now 
the question may be raised, what is essential for the true 
unity of the Christian Church? For one thing it may be an- 
swered, that the true unity of the Church is not secured by put- 
ting away denominationalism in any of its forms. 

Beyond question differences in the Christian world to-day ex- 
ist, both doctrinal and governmental. Lines of sharp distinction 
are drawn between evangelical bodies, and separate one from 
the other in creed and polity. Each does its work independent 
of the other, and strives to excel. Sometimes controversies 
rage, fierce warfare of dogmas goes on, unkind words are spoken, 
and the weakness of dtpraved human nature, the ambition of 
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the natural man, are spectacles which mortify the devoutly pious 
Christian soul, and amuse a godless world. But these are not 
descriptive chiefly of modern Christianity. Protestantism with 
its divisions has done a great work. It has promoted the intel- 
ligence of the people. It has improved the condition of society. 
It has developed the useful arts and stimulated the progress of 
science. It has moulded the governments of men, and modified 
their administration. It has been the presiding genius in the 
production of the noblest civilization the world has ever seen, 
and to-day stands on the high eminence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and beckons the peoples of the earth to still grander 
achievements. Protestantism with its divisions has been an an- 
gel of light, a messenger of peace and good will. It has opened 
to all men God's precious book, in which are the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, the words of salvation and life. It has 
preached the Gospel of the Cross at home and abroad, on the 
isles of the seas, and to the uttermost parts of the earth. It has 
pointed millions out of the depths of sin to the Rock that is 
higher than man, and has persuaded thousands and thousands 
to look to the Crucified One for peace and joy. It has gathered 
along its different lines a great company out of every kindred 
and tribe, of every station and grade, and has marshaled in its 
several divisions a vast army that holds in one hand the shield 
of faith, and with the other grasps the sword of the Spirit, wears 
the breast-plate of righteousness, and moves forward against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places, under 
the banner of King [mmanuel. 

Denominational distinctions are neither accidental, nor pecu- 
liar to Protestantism. These have existed in divers forms 
through 1800 years. In the Apostolic Church diversity is man- 
ifest. The “One Spirit revealed himself in many gifts, and the 
one Christ, by the apostles was represented in various aspects.” 
Different tendencies of development in germinal form are already 
active. Peter, Paul and John are theologically representatives 
of distinct movements, which in later times exhibit “so many 
progressive stages in the education of Christendom and its ad- 
vance toward perfection.” After the days of the apostles, di- 
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visions became more marked. Various schools were established, 
namely, that of Asia Minor, of Alexandria, of North Africa, 
and of Antioch. One of these, that of Asia Minor, was “stu- 
diously Biblical in its teaching;” another, that of Alexandria, 
was “idealistic in its thought, being influenced greatly by Neo- 
platonism,” a third, that of North Africa, was “realistic and prac- 
tical in its tendency,” while a fourth, that of Antioch, in its 
study of the sacred Scriptures, was critical. 

Gradually more striking differences began to show themselves 
among the various elements of the Church. Different shades 
of doctrine by one party and another were emphasized. De- 
bates and controversies arose. Bitter strifes prevailed. Fights 
between Christian teachers and between bishops of the Church 
disturbed the quiet of those early times and are familiar facts of 
that ancient history, culminating at last in the rending asunder 
of Christendom, which separation exists to-day in the disunion 
of Greek and Roman Churches. Now it is a form of doctrine, 
then a feature of governmental policy; each had its powerfu] 
contestants, and both took up large space in the history of the 
ancient Church. Within the compass of the papacy a similar 
state of things is to be observed. Here also divisions exist, 
subordinate, it is true, to one authority, still clearly distinct in 
caste, and distinguishable by lines which, in the present day, 
separate denominations. Differences of doctrinal view charac- 
terize some of the leading orders, as for example, the Dominicans 
the Franciscans, the Jansenists and the Jesuits. These have 
constituted in the Romish Church, sects and parties, “contend- 
ing not less for religious and doctrinal principles, than for poli- 
cies.” As Bishop Bedell well says, “Jesuits, Dominicans and 
Franciscans, warring with fiercest denominational rancor, with- 
in an organization that is falsely proclaimed to be one and un- 
divided.” 

Has Protestantism its divisions clearly marked? So had the 
early Church, likewisd the papal Church. Protestant Christian- 
ity is not the originator of denominationalism. Through eigh- 
teen hundreed years it can be traced. With the ancient Church 
it appears on the historical stage, performs its several acts of rise, 
progress and decline, then reappears in the Romish theatre, and 
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in spite of papal rule, enacts the drama of jealous sects, of fight- 
ing orders, of contending mystics and schoolmen, wounds on the 
body of Christ, and lastly, in Protestant times, reveals itself with- 
out restraint. 

Whence then these denominational distinctions? Bishop Be- 
dell gives the answer: “They are the offspring of differences in 
nervous temperaments, in mental constitutions and in physical 
build.” 

No doubt in connection with them evils have existed and do 
exist. But these cannot be suppressed by blotting out denom- 
inationalism. Neither on the other hand can they be removed 
by holding in abeyance denominational distinctions by means 
of any form of church polity. The evils attendant on denomi- 
nationalism were abroad in early Christian times, they existed 
in the mediaeval Church as well as prevail in the Protestant age, 
and, so long as sinful human nature remains on this earth, they 
will show themselves, despite the wisest, strongest ecclesiastical 
government. No mechanical or political unity can cure them. 
No outward authority can eradicate them. No will of man can 
exterminate them. 

Put down denominations; these evils still exist. They are 
not grounded in ecclesiastical distinctions ; for even in each de- 
nomination they have been present in all their fierceness. They 
have broken up the peace of every communion, they have pro- 
duced alienations, strifes, and divisions in every household of 
faith. ‘They have been in every division of Protestantism even 
more than between the denominations. These are the wounds 
on the body of Christ, and not the denominational differences. 
And hence we deem it proper to maintain that the unity of the 
Church is not secured by putting away or pushing far into the 
back-ground ecclesiastical distinctions. 


THE CREED. 


Again, it must be observed that the true unity of the Church 
is not secured by the adoption of any creed. 

It is sometimes said that all true Christian unity must arise 
out of a common faith. By this is meant a creed. What is a 
creed? Simply the formal statement of how the Christian mind 
apprehends divine truth. This outer development of doctrine, 
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however, is consequent on an inner growth of apprehension. 
The Christian Church did not begin her career with a well- 
formed statement of doctrine. At her beginning she had no 
creed. More than three centuries passed until she laid before 
the world in definite statement her belief; and yet from the 
commencement she was the one, holy, catholic Church. There 
was always manifest and active the true unity, which alone made 
possible the imperishable dogmatic structure of the Christian 
fathers, and gave to Christendom that immortal symbol, the 
Nicene Creed. But even were symbolic unity the only kind in 
question, the Nicene Creed would not bea sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith for the Church in the nineteenth century. 
The evangelical Church has always accepted this symbol as 
an exhibition of the true doctrine contained in the sacred Scrip- 
tures but not as a final statement of the fundamental truths of 
the divine word. Creeds are fallible; while they contain a di- 
vine element, still they are a human expression. Distinction 
must always be made between fotm and content. The one, in 
the present case, is the production of the understanding, the 
other is the revelation of God. The Gospel is an exhibition of 
“divine realities, of divine acts in the work of redemption,—of 
laws of life and movements of spirit." Creeds are the expres- 
sion of these truths under the forms of human thought. The 
first is the perfect; the second is the imperfect, and, hence, sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Of the cecumenical symbols it can 
be said that they are “the fundamental types of all church con- 
fessions, both scriptural and eternally true,’”’ but at the same 
time it must be maintained that they are not the final state- 
ment, the best possible exhibition, of what the revelation of 
Jesus Christ contains. The Gospel has its own independent 
reality. This is the same for all minds and for every age. It is 
the unchanging and unchangeable verity. But in the scientific 
construction given to it by the human intellect, it will always be 
subject to the variable element of a growing Christian con- 
sciousness and the influence of philosophy. It must be remem- 
bered that, apart from. some system or systems of philosophic 
thought, no symbol of the Church has ever been framed. The 
masters in the Nicene Council were schooled in the philosophies 
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of their time, and especially in those great systems of ancient 
fame the Platonic and Aristotelian. 

Without knowledge of these, those vital and profound dis- 
tinctions pertaining to the essential relations in the Godhead 
never could have been drawn. 

In the framing of this ancient symbol of doctrine, the Chris- 
tain mind laid under contribution both the knowledge of faith 
and the products of natural thought, and thereby formulated the 
great confession of the early Church. The same is true for 
every creed-making period since that time, and always will be 
true. Whatever formal statements of doctrine will be attempted 
in our day, will proceed under the best light of reason and 
Christian experience, and will exhibit divine truth in the forms 
of expression according to which the nineteenth century intel- 
lect is accustomed to embody its thought. It is plain that for- 
mulated statement of doctrine is subject to a process of devel- 
opment. Dr. Shedd well says: “The body of dogmas was by 
no means fully apprehended by the ecclesiastical mind in the 
outset. Its scientific and systematic comprehension is a gradual 
process ; the fuller creed bursts out of the more narrow, the ex- 
panded treatise swells forth growth-like from the more slender ; 
the work of each generation of the Church joins upon that of 
the preceding.” In the construction of the first Confession 
of Protestantism, the Nicene Creed was incorporated without 
change. For this age, however, this cecumenical symbol was not 
in itself sufficient. Other questions of first importance than 
those which claimed the decision of the Council of Nice were 
at hand to be determined. 

In the early Church conflicting views concerning the being 
of God and modes of his existence, together with the person 
of Christ, arose and agitated the Christian world. The use of 
mere scripture phraseology could no longer answer. Definite 
and critical statement must be given, in order that it might be 
known what conception of God the Church approved and what 
conception she condemned, who taught the true doctrine and 
who the false. Salvation by faith through a crucified Jesus had 
been taught and preached in early times as well as later. But, 
under the dominance and high pretensions of the Romish hier- 
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archy, the truth of forgiveness solely through trust in Christ, 
was grossly perverted, mutilated and in effect annulled. The 
principle of justifying faith was distorted and falsified, and a 
new theory of salvation enforced, all of which carried with it an 
erroneous view of the Church, together with a wrong conception 
of God. It became, therefore, necessary for the living Church 
to formulate the true doctrine concerning justification, sin and 
grace and the body of Christ. These are not secondary matters 
in the Christian scheme. They involve the very substance of 
the Gospel. The Augsburg Confession, hence, together with all 
the consequent confessions is not a superflous construction, an 
unnecessary introduction into the symbolic realm of the Church, 
an intruder into the region of dogmatic faith. It came accord- 
ing to an invariable law and is here by a necessity as certain as 
that which called forth the Creed of Nice. 

A creed for all Christendom, which would be silent on the fun- 
damental doctrines of sin and grace, is not a sufficient creed for 
the modern Church, Such a creed would ignore the growth of 
Christian consciousness, the law of religious development and 
the plain historic facts of a thousand years. The Augsburg 
Confession together with its attendant symbols, is not a tempor- 
ary circumstance, a document which deals with questions of 
minor import, or based on mistaken knowledge of facts; and in 
truth not needed; not if what Paul said be true, that “the 
Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one who believes,” and that “the just shall live by faith.” The 
Augsburg Confession and its attendant symbols is not a state- 
ment which treats of questions long since settled, about which 
there is no longer dispute and whose agitation has been en- 
tombed with the sixteenth century. They are living questions, 
and fundamental in the scheme of salvation. No more settled 
and finished than the great questions on which the Nicene 
Council deliberated and framed its apprehension, and which for- 
mulated statement the Church has found it necessary to confess 
in every age since that day. 

The creed for all Christendom has not yet been written; but 
when it is composed, it will no more pass by and ignore the 
creeds of Protestantism than do the confessions of the sixteenth 
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century the symbols of the ancient Church. And, like all the 
great confessions of ancient and modern times, it will come forth 
as the production of the living unity of the Christian Church. 
We deem it proper, hence, to maintain that the true unity of 
the Church is not secured by any creed, but that this unity is 
ground and source for the common symbol. 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


Again, it must be observed that the true unity of the Church 
is not secured by any special form of government. The idea 
of a complete unity, according to the view of some, is that of 
one political organization. Acceptance of the sacred Scriptures 
as the revealed word of God and the only rule of religious faith 
and practice, together with a common creed, is not enough. 
The full realization of union finds it climax only in organic one- 
ness, in a specific mode of government. This according to the 
latest overture is the historic episcopate. 

Historic Episcopate is an ambiguous phrase. In the minds of 
some it means merely superintendency, or ruling eldership, 
bishop and elder, in the New Testament language, being one 
and the same official. In the minds of others it is the Apos- 
tolate, perpetuated from the time of the Apostles down to the 
present day, in which case the term bishop designates an offi- 
cial of superior rank, God-appointed and divinely ordained. 
What sense is intended to be held is not defined. In the pro- 
posed organic union of which historic episcopacy is the culmin- 
ation, each division will be allowed to hold its own interpretation. 
A definite sense is not required. This view, however, involves 
two antagonistic conceptions of the Christian Church. The one 
is, that with the death of the last apostle inspiration ceased, 
and the apostolate ended. The other is, that the apostolate 
continues in the living successors of the apostles, in bishops, 
councils and finally pope, who are the representatives and pos- 
sessors of continual apostolic inspiration. These conceptions 
have fundamentally divided the polity of the Christian Church. 
They describe two divine tendencies in the historic development 
of the body of Christ, and strike the difference between Greek 
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and Roman and Anglo-Catholic Churches, and the evangelical 
bodies of Protestantism. 

Let us more closely observe the distinction. Dr. Boyd Vin- 
cent, Assistant Bishop of Ohio, says “that the historic episco- 
pate was deliberately chosen as declaring not a doctrine, but a 
fact." The bald fact, here mentioned and insisted on, is that 
the episcopacy has existed from earliest times down to the pres- 
ent. Itis on this fact, Bishop Vincent further says, “that the 
strictest and freest constructionists, Romanist and Protestant, 
may unite, if they will only stop here.” To this it must be said 
that episcopacy if it is fact at all, must be fact in some way, and 
further that there are only two ways possible according to which 
it can exist. This means that a fact and the principle of a fact, 
which makes it be what it is, are inseparable. In the present 
case episcopacy and that which determines it to be as it is, go 
together. The dead body is not the man, neither is a fact ab- 
stract from its principle a true reality. The actual world in 
which man lives and makes history, is the concrete state of ex- 
istence, not the abstract. Abstract episcopacy is empty ruler- 
ship; concrete episcopacy is ecclesiastical rulership as it has 
existed and exists to-day in the Christian world. 

What is the record? Neander the great historian in substance 
says: “In the third century the doctrine gradually gained cur- 
rency, that bishops are by divine right, the head of the Church, 
and invested with the government of the same; that they are 
the successors of the apostles and by this succession inherit 
apostolical authority ; “that they are the medium through which, 
in consequence of that ordination which they have received, 
merely in an outward manner, the Holy Ghost, in all time to 
come, must be transmitted to the Church.” 

This claim of the Oriental Church pushed itself constantly for- 
ward until the episcopate was regarded as the infallible reposi- 
tory of Christian truth, with divine authority in doctrine. As 
Dr. Dorner says: “The right of expounding the Holy Scriptures 
passed over more and more to the bishops, and it became a re- 
ceived axiom that although individual bishops or even provincial 
synods might err, still the utterances of an cecumenical synod 
are infallible. In the Greek Church, while it still possessed the 
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ascendency, the historic episcopate appears in the form of a 
doctrinal regency with pretendedly divine authority over doc- 
trine. In the Western Church there is a new application of the 
hierarchical principle. The central point is the idea of the one 
Church as the race of men governed by the Christian law of 
life." Dr. Dorner again says, “This law in order to cope with 
the wants and questions which are ever afresh coming to the 
surface required a continuous legislative activity and legal ad- 
ministration. The organ for both is found in the.hierarchy. 
Everything, even the Gospel, is now viewed from the standpoint 
of law. 

Is the question asked, why the doctrine of the Church is to 
be believed? ‘The answer is, because the Church is the pillar 
and the ground of truth. Is proof demanded for such an au- 
thority on the part of the Church, that is, the clergy culminating 
in the episcopate? The last answer is, the Church must be 
believed because it ascribes infallibility to itself. Since individ- 
ual bishops may err and synods are not at hand to give a new 
answer to the new question of every age—the question is, Where 
is the infallible Church that one may find and listen to it? The 
answer is, It must be recognizable and visible; it must have a 
fixed seat upon earth, not a merely mometary one, like the as- 
semblies of the bishops. Therefore, the Church of Rome with 
the successor of St Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, is appointed 
the visible seat and citadel of the truth. Here the true Church 
enjoys an imperishable visibility ; from this chair-the Holy Spirit 
never departs ; he, who abides by obedience in conneetion with 
it, can not fall from the truth.”” In the Romish Church the his- 
toric episcopacy finally appears in the form of an infallible hier- 
archy the determiner of what is true and what is false, and in the 
exercise of divine authority bestrides the nations of the earth. 

The episcopacy as it stands on historic fact in the Greek and 
Roman Churches fundamentally involves a peculiar conception 
of the Apostolate, namely, that it has been continued not in the 
preachers and teachers of the Church, but in those who are by 
apostolic ordination the exact successors of the apostles; suc- 
cessors to the apostles by virtue of their apostolic consecration, 
and not by the necessary succession of time. But the Aposto- 
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late was inspired, therefore, whenever and wherever found, 
whether in the persons of the original apostolic company or 
their legitimate successors, it possesses that highest endowment 
of the Holy Spirit, inspiration. The Apostolate is continued in 
the episcopate. As Bishop Martensen says: “The Spirit ac- 
companies his Church in the form of the episcopate, and through 
it establishes the unity of the Church, raising it above all the 
changes of time and making it indestructible. This unity comes 
into view in the councils, the spiritual body of the episcopate. 
But now the unity of the body must become visible in one su- 
preme head. The episcopate must be centralized in the pri- 
macy. 

The council is a person only as having a moral character ; it 
only represents, signifies the unity of the Church, but zs not that 
unity itself, for all bishops cannot be present at the council ; 
moreover controversies may arise among the representatives, 
and then the inspiration is only with the majority. But in the 
Pope, as the supreme head of the Church, the unity of the 
Church is embodied, not in a mere so-called moral person, not 
in a mere majority, but in a real individual person: in him is 
collected the whole fulness of the divine power and intelligence 
of the episcopate ; in him the spirit of inspiration has found its 
personal focus.” In the Church of England there has been pres- 
ent essentially this same idea of the episcopate, not only, as 
Dorner says, “by finding their form of government prescribed 
in Scripture, but also by referring the interpretation of the Bible 
and the right to decide upon orthodoxy of doctrines, to the 
clergy and especially bishops, and finally, by requiring from 
clergymen such obedience to their bishops as is rendered to 
the secular authority in its department or as is based by the 
Church of Rome upon her doctrine of ordination.” Especially 
is this the fact with regard to the High Church Party or Pusey- 
ites. With them apostolical succession is essential to the idea 
of the Church. Doctrine is determined by the episcopate, and 
that while it may err now, it never did err before the separation 
of Greek and Western Churches in the eleventh century. 

Such is the historic episcopate as it exists to-day in the Greek 
and Roman Churches and as it is esteemed by Puseyism. With 
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it there goes inseparably a peculiar conception of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, without which conception Greek and Roman 
Church history would have had a far different development. 

The other view of the episcopate regards it not of Apostolic 
origin, but, as Dr. Jacob says, “gradually introduced and exten- 
ded throughout the Church.” This view carries with it that 
conception of the Church which considers the Apostolate as ex- 
isting, since the death of the last apostle, in the sacred Scriptures 
and that to the Church, and not to any order or office in the 
Church, Christ has given all authority of administration. But 
the proposition is that the Episcopal principle be taken, with- 
out these antagonistic conceptions. Is this in any way possible? 
No theory, no opinion, no conception about the principle itself 
or the ground of its authority. Is there any government like 
that in heaven or earth? How could Romanist and Presbyterian 
and Methodist and Lutheran, as such, be harmoniously in one 
ecclesiastical organization ? 

But suppose that all this were possible, and that abstract 
rulership could sit supreme over the divisions of Christendom, 
and bind them into one body, would this be the true unity of 
the Church, that living unity which makes heaven and earth one 
family? No. It would at best be only a mechanical, formal 
union, devised by the wit of man, and not that vital union which 
is the unity of the Spirit. How then is the true unity of the 
Church secured? 1 answer by the principle of justifying faith, 
which is the great principle of Protestantism, the energizing 
principle of the early Church, the living principle of the Gospel. 
By this is meant not that faith which is purely intellectual, but 
the faith which receives and appropriates Christ, the trust of 
the heart. This is the faith which brings the sinner into peaceful 
communion with God, is the means of personal assurance of 
salvation and unites the soul most truly and really with Christ. 
Between him and the believing sinner there is true oneness. 
And as the soul is united with him by faith, so all sincere be- 
lievers are joined together. He is the only unifier between 
heaven and earth. In him alone can all the families of mankind 
be one. Justifying faith, this is the principle which unites in 
one vast and eternal brotherhood and in delightful fellowship, 
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the goodly company of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
saints and heroes of the Church in all ages; believers in the 
Jewish Church, Greek Church, Roman Church, Anglican Church, 
Episcopal and Protestant Catholicism, an innumerable mul- 
titude, having one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all and through all and in them all. 
And this true unity of the Church is realized in love. Love is 
the bond of the moral universe. 

This is the great principle of the trinitarian existence. The 
Father loves the Son, and the Son the Father, and these find 
the reciprocal of their love in a loving and most lovable Spirit, 
and thus love binds the three together in one eternal and even 
blessed life, and is the unity of the Godhead. In this divine 
principle is also realized the unity of all the members of Christ's 
body. In this divine principle and this alone is fulfilled the 
the prayer of our Saviour, “that they all may be one, I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one, and that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me.” He is the highest possible unity, 
“I in them and thou in me, that they all may be made perfect 
in one.” This is indeed God-likeness. All other unities are but 
temporary, but the unity of love is eternal. When the present 
scenes shall have vanished, when the world shall have run its 
course, when the new heavens and the new earth shall have 
come forth in their glory, far on in the ages, love will hold the 
people of God in sweet fellowship, and still be the communion 
of saints. The unity of love through faith in Christ, this is the 
unity which proves the unfailing source of the church’s life ; 
which clothes the Church with a power that is irresistible and 
irrepressible. 

This is the unity which makes her “fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun and terrible as an army with banners.” In the strength 
of this unity, she triumphed over ancient heathendom. In the 
power of this unity she has struggled with naturalism, rational- 
ism, deism, and infidelity, and won the day. In the vigor of 
this unity she is here now, and will go forward through the ages 
future, winning fresh triumphs over the powers of moral night, 
until he shall come whose right it is to rule. In the devotion of 
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this unity of love through faith the Church in all ages gathers 
around the cross of Calvary, worships and adores him who loves 
her and gave himself for her, “that she might be to him a glori- 
ous Church, without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, holy and 
without blemish ;’”’ and then sings, “Rock of ages! cleft for me, 
let me hide myself in thee.” 


ee 


ARTICLE VI. 


JOHN HUS.* 
By Rev. Pror. G. F. BEHRINGER, New York City. 


This day commemorates a double anniversary, a significant 
coincidence. First, the public delivery, in the august presence 
of emperor and princes, civil and ecclesiastical representatives 
of the German Empire, on the 25th of June, 1530, of the 
“Magna Charta” of Protestantism, the first and‘ foremost of all 
the confessions of the Reformation, the Augsburg Confession, 
original and unaltered—for there is but one righteously entitled 
to that name. Concerning this confession, the noted Dollinger 
once said, that, honestly accepted, 2. ¢. without Pharisaic jug- 
glery and Jesuitic mental reservation, it was well qualified to 
become the doctrinal basis of the universal Christian Church, 
Greek and Roman, Reformed and Lutheran. 

Secondly, on the 25th of June, 1580, the publication of the 
Book of Concord, consisting of the completed confessional sys- 
tem of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, viz.: the three CEcu- 
menical Creeds; the Augsburg Confession ; its Scriptural vindi- 
cation, the Apology of the Augsburg Confession ; the two Cat- 
echisms of Luther, incomparable mamuals of Christian doctrine 
for clergy and laity ; the Smalcald Articles, more positive and 
aggressive against Rome than the preceding; and the Formula 
of Concord, a further doctrinal development of the Augsburg 
Confession against heretics and errorists;—all together forming 
a compact and harmonious body of doctrine, drawn from the 








*A lecture delivered at the Commencement exercises of Hartwick Sem- 
inary, N. Y., June 25th, 1890, by appointment of the Board of Trustees. 
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Holy Scriptures, yet subordinate to them, and in perfect accord 
with the pure Christian faith of the true Catholic Church of all 
ages. 

It is this view which our church confessions, individually and 
collectively, emphasize, presenting no new doctrine or cultus, 
but contending “earnestly for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints” (Jude 3), the Holy Scriptures being 
the only infallible rule, and agreeing with the formula of Vin- 
centius Lerinus, (about 450 A. D.): “quod ubique, quod sem- 
per, quod ab omnibus creditum est,” and firmly maintaining the 
existence of an apostolic line of succession of God’s witnesses 
to the Truth in all ages. Indeed, no other position is tenable, 
no other can be successfully defended. Protestantism stands 
condemned as a schism and as a sect, unless in doctrine and cul- 
tus, in faith and practice, it is in harmony with the Scriptures as 
testified unto by God's witnesses from the days of apostles and 
martyrs to the present time. 

The intensely interesting record of such a. witness, of heroic 
devotion in life, and transcendent sacrifice in death, is to pass 
in review before us on this significant anniversary day. 

John Hus* (incorrectly spelled and pronounced Huss), the 
Bohemian reformer, was born in the year 1369, in the town of 
Hussinetz, Bohemia (near the Bavarian frontier), of humble par- 
entage in comfortable circumstances. Comparatively little is 
known of his youth and training. Some allege that, “in early 
life, he was inured to labor and privation, and that he thus laid 
a foundation for the fortitude and firmness which afterward so 
highly distinguished him.” He obtained his preparatory educa- 
tion in his native village and in the neighboring town of Pra- 
chaticz. 

He attended the Bohemian university of Prague, applying 
himself diligently to studies in theology and philosophy. In 
1393 he obtained his first degree, B. A.; in 1394, B. D.; in 1396, 
M. A.; and in 1398, he began to deliver philosophical lectures. 
He was respected by the students, and honored by his col- 





*Lechler claims that he wrote his name “ Johannes Hussinetz’ up to 
the year 1396, when he abbreviated the surname to simple ‘“‘//us” (pro- 
nounce # like oo in food). (Vide; Herzog, 2d Edition, Vol. VI, p. 384). 
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leagues, who bestowed upon him the following official appoint- 
ments: university “Examiner” in 1398; Dean of the philo- 
sophical faculty, 1401 ; and Rector of the university, from Octo- 
ber 1402 to April 1403. 

After he had received holy orders he became chaplain to 
Queen Sophia, consort of King Wenceslas (Wenzel) of Bohemia. 
From earliest youth John Hus manifested a steadfast love for 
truth in sincerity, ever ready to give up preconceived notions 
when riper information afforded him more accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge. 

In the year 1382, King Richard II. of England married Anne 
of Bohemia, sister of King Wenzel, and daughter of the late 
Emperor Charles IV. “This produced a certain intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, and that at the very time when Wic- 
lif and his doctrines were making a great sensation in the eccles- 
iastical world. His writings were well known at Prague.” 

Then, as now, it was the custom of students and scholars to 
attend foreign universities. Jerome of Prague, a steadfast friend 
of John Hus, visited Oxford university, became acquainted with 
Wiclifs teachings, and, returning to Bohemia, in 1402 he se- 
cretely promulgated the views of the English Reformer. Je- 
rome, becoming more confident, boldly demanded reforms in 
the Church, and, in 1408, he openly identified himself with the 
cause of Hus, dying at the stake in 1416. 

“Wiclif maintained that the authority of the crown was su- 
preme over all persons and property in England. He was op- 
posed to the whole framework of the hierarchy as a device of 
clerical ambition, and to episcopacy and endowments, and held, . 
that the clergy should be supported by alms, and should require 
only livelihood and clothing. He retained the ordinance of 
baptism, but without regarding it as essential to salvation, and 
the sacrament of the mass, but without the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, maintaining, however, a real presence of Christ's 
body and blood. He denied any intrinsic beneficial influence 
from the Roman Catholic sacraments of confirmation, penance, 
holy orders, and extreme unction, and declared them all fraught 
with delusion. He believed in the existence of an intermediate 
state, but held that masses for the dead were a piece of clerical 
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machinery, adjusted with a view to gain. He taught that men 
are neither the better nor worse for church censures, but that 
the destiny of each is determined according to his own spirit- 
ual condition as a responsible creature.’’* 

The several university positions which John Hus occupied 
enlarged the sphere of his operations and afforded him the 
needed opportunity for further development. The lectures, 
disputations and examinations doubtless led him to examine 
Wiclif’s writings, since these were often referred to. Indeed, 
there is good reason to maintain that the first philosophical lec- 
tures of Hus were based upon the views of Wiclif, as contained 
in the latter’s work, the “Reality of General Ideas.’ There is, 
however, no good evidence to believe that Hus either knew or 
taught Wiclif's ¢heological, or doctrinal, views, previous to the year 
1402. That year marks an important point in the career of Bo- 
hemia’s Reformer. 

In all that beautiful city of Prague, with its glorious cathedral 
and many ecclesiastical edifices, prior to the year 1391, there 
was no church or chapel where the Gospel was regularly 
preached in the language of the common people. To meet this 
want, Councillor John of Miihlheim and Merchant Kreutz of 
Prague founded Bethlehem chapel. “To this chapel, thus 
founded, John Hus was appointed rector and preacher in the 
year 1402; and his zeal and eloquence soon testified to the wis- 
dom of the appointment. His glowing and evangelical dis- 
courses gathered around him a crowd of admirers, many of whom 
became his warm and steadfast friends; while his familiar inter- 
course with the poorer classes of the people opened out to him 
such an amount of ignorance and vice, the accumulation of long 
years of priestly apathy and neglect, that his reforming tenden- 
cies were quickened to more active life, and his rebukes to his 
clerical brethen pointed with a sharper edge.” 


*«The Conncil of Constance, on the 4th of May 1415, after condemning 
45 articles, which Wiclif had maintained, ordered his bones to be taken 
from consecrated ground and cast upon a dung-hill, But this was not 
done till the anti-pope, Clement VIIL., in 1428, commanded the sentence 
to be strictly executed, when his remains were burned, and the ashes cast 
into the Swift, a branch of the Avon.” 
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From 1402 until 1408 Hus labored in harmony with his ec- 
clesiastical superiors, hoping to secure the much-needed reforms 
with their aid. He enjoyed the full confidence of his archbishop, 
Dr. Sbynko (Sbynjek), who appointed him “synodical preacher”’ 
and also member of a commission of three to investigate an 
alleged miracle at Wilsnack. In a crevice of a stone altar of a 
church in ruins, three wafers covered with a red deposit (said to 
be the blood of Christ), were discovered. So it was claimed. 
Pilgrims streamed thither from all parts of Europe and many 
miraculous cures were reported. The commission investigated 
the wonder and pronounced it to be a pious fraud. The guilty 
monks were covered with disgrace, the sham was abolished, and 
further pilgrimages forbidden. Hus thereupon wrote a treatise, 
entitled: “Zhat all the Blood of Christ is glorified,” expressing 
therein the Reformation thought, that a Christian need not seek 
for signs and wonders, but should be constantly guided by the 
Scriptures. 

“Thus far Hus and the prelate got along famously ; but their 
ways soon began to diverge. As long as the Reformer confined 
himself to the sins of the laity, he was universally lauded; but 
as soon as he attacked the pope and the clergy, bringing to 
light their pride, avarice, simony, and other vices, and showing 
that they ought not to have any possessions, the whole priest- 
hood was arrayed against him, as one possessed of the devil and 
an arch-heretic.”’ 

When Archbishop Sbynjek complained to king Wenzel about 
John Hus, the king replied: “As long as Hus preached against 
us laymen, you rejoiced; now, your tarn has come; take what 
you get and be satisfied!” In 1408, the clergy of the diocese 
complained that Hus was preaching against them. Thereupon 
the archbishop removed him from his position as “synodical 
preacher,” and, at the close of the year, suspended him from the 
exercise of all priestly functions in his diocese. But his position 
as preacher in Bethlehem Chapel enabled him to continue his 
reformatory work. 

In the meanwhile another ecclesiastical complication had 
arisen. Two infallible popes were ruling Christ’s heritage on 
earth: Gregory XII. fhe Italian, and Benedict XIII. the French 
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pope! Weary of the destructive conflict between them, the 
cardinals of both agreed to call a General Council, which met in 
Pisa, in 1409, and which sought to allay the strife by electing a 
third infallible pope, Alexander V.! But the former two, refus- 
ing to yield to the third, it was now “confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

King Wenzel sought to maintain Bohemia’s neutrality in this 
papal controversy. All depended upon the action of the uni- 
versity council whose influence in the kingdom was all-power- 
ful. By an ancient custom, a law in fact, each “nation” of stu- 
dents (Saxon, Bavarian, Polish, and Bohemian) had one vote in 
the council. The Bohemians sided with their king; the others 
were opposed to neutrality. The cry went forth: Bohemia for 
the Bohemians! The king was equal to the emergency ; a coup 
d'etat seemed necessary ; he struck the blow! By royal ordi- 
nance of January 18th, 1409, a change was decreed in the univer- 
sity constitution, viz.: three votes were assigned to the Bohemian 
nation and one vote to the other three nations combined. The 
Germans protested, butin vain. As one result, it is said that more 
than 5000 German, or foreign, students left the university. Prague 
became in fact, as well as in name, the national high-school of Bo- 
hemia. Leipzig was founded, 1409, as a new university around 
which the Saxon and Bavarian students gathered. In the same 
year, 1409, John Hus was reelected Rector of the university and 
touched the zenith of his power and influence. “He now stood at 
the head of the theologians of Prague, and as a preacher exerted a 
wonderful influence on the people. The churches of the city were 
well nigh empty, but Bethlehem chapel could not hold one-half 
of the throng that flocked to hear him.” Something must be 
done to stem the current of reform, which, once impelled by a 
national enthusiasm would sweep away the dam of a foreign 
hierarchy. 

The envious priests stirred up the archbishop to enter a for- 
mal complaint against John Hus at the papal court. Pope Alex- 
ander V. issued a bull authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission to examine Wiclif’s writings, also closing all prevate 
chapels. But the people rallied around their preacher and would 
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not allow Bethlehem chapel to be closed. Hus appealed from 
the pope badly informed to the pope better informed. 

On the 16th of July 1410, the archbishop had a little bon-fire 
in his courtyard; more than 200 of Wiclif's writings, having 
been examined by the commission, were condemned to be 
burned, amid the ringing of the cathedral chimes and the chant- 
ing of the “Ze Deum Laudamus.” The university protested. 
Hus himself said: “I call book-burning a poor business. Such 
burning never yet removed a single sin from the hearts of men, 
but has only destroyed many truths, many beautiful and deli- 
cately written thoughts, and multiplied among the people dis- 
turbances, enmities, slanders, hatreds, and murders.” 

An intense popular excitement was aroused by the burning of 
Wiclif’s books ; riotous proceedings ensued. Disorderly crowds 
paraded the streets singing songs of derisicn in contempt of the 
archbishop, and exclaiming : “The archbishop should learn his 
A, B, C’s; he burns books without knowing their contents!” 
The church services were disturbed and the priests were threat- 
ened with violence. ‘Lhe king was obliged to interpose, forbid- 
ding the lampooning of the archbishop under penalty of death ; 
and, on the other hand, compelling the archbishop to make good 
the value of the writings destroyed, under penalty of withhold- 
ing the payment of clerical salaries. 

Hus and his friends now assumed the offensive, not only pro- 
testing against the archbishop’s actions, but publicly defending 
Wiclif’s teachings. Hus himself continued to preach more 
boldly than ever. Immense congregations endorsed and even 
applauded his sentiments. Fire answered fire! On Sunday, 
March 15th, 1411, the archbishop ordered the ban of excom- 
munication against Hus to be proclaimed in all the churches of 
Prague, and laid an interdict upon the city. Chinese tactics: 
noise and threats, not truth and reason. 

But ban and interdict were ignored; king and people stood 
by Hus; the archbishop was discomfited. He now sought to 
compromise. But death intervened. The archbishop was sum- 

noned before a higher tribunal. The conflict subsided for a 
little while. 

Another actor then appeared on the scene. Pope Alexander 
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V. was succeeded by the notorious and infamous Pope John 
XXIII.; notorious as at one time the daring pirate Baldassare 
Cossa, then student, priest, cardinal, and legate at Bologna; and 
infamous as the alleged poisoner and suspected murderer of Pope 
Alexander V. Nevertheless, the infallible viear of Christ on 
earth! Or, at least, one of three: for Benedict XIII. and Greg- 
ory XII. remained in the field, equally infallible! To the buc- 
caneer pope, John Hus appealed, and so weighty were his ar- 
guments, that the papal commission of learned doctors con- 
demned the late archbishop’s action as irregular. In his appeal 
Hus.declared: “I avow it to be my purpose to defend the truth 
of God's Scripture even unto death.” And this noble resolution 
he faithfully kept to the end of his life. 

In the fall of 1411, Pope John XXIII. proclaimed a crusade 
against Ladislaus, King of Naples, the latter being the main 
support of his rival, Pope Gregory XII., and seeking, moreover, 
the control of all Italy. 

Pope John hurled the most fearful anathemas against the 
king of Naples and his followers; and, at the same time, he is- 
sued a bull granting full indulgence and pardon of all sins to 
every one that would take part in the crusade, and an equal 
pardon to all who would furnish the money to carry on the holy 
war! 

In May, 1412, the Papal Legate appeared in Prague with bull 
and indulgence. The king, the new archbishop, his sycophant 
clergy—all bowed the knee. The bull was delivered and the 
crusade proclaimed. The money boxes were set up in the 
churches and the sale of indulgences conducted with great 
pomp. 

Filled with righteous indignation, John Hus denounced the 
traffic, not sparing the pope. The crucial moment had ar- 
rived. Many of his former friends, even his beloved teachers, 
Stanislaus and Paletz, deserted him, and became his bitterest 
enemies. It was the beginning of the end—an end of malice to 
them, an end of life to him. Nothing daunted, Hus and his 
friends entered upon a public university disputation concerning 
the proclaimed crusade and the sale of indulgences. “Put up 
thy sword,” said Christ to Peter. “No pope or bishop,” said 
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Hus, “in the name of the Church, was ever justified in drawing 
the sword. Pray for your enemies, bless them that curse you 
you.” Concerning indulgences, he declared, that “forgiveness 
of sins can never be bought with money, but may be secured by 
sorrow and repentance. That the pope can not err, is not only 
false, but even blasphemous. And should the pope’s bulls con- 
tradict Christ’s law, the faithful disciple must withstand the pope 
and stand with Christ.” 

Noble truths, firmly yet modestly spoken by John Hus. His 
friend and associate, Jerome of Prague, with fiery eloquence, 
aroused the students to such a pitch of enthusiasm that they 
could hardly be controlled. Tumultuous throngs paraded the 
streets. The papal bull was burnt in the market place. Again 
the king interposed, commanding the magistrates to punish with 
immediate death any one insulting the pope, or resisting the ex- 
ecution of his ecclesiastical business. Three young men, daring 
to interrupt the preaching of indulgences and denouncing the 
same as a lie, suffered instant death and were buried as martyrs 
in Bethlehem chapel. 

Nor could the chief offender escape the vengeance of his en- 
emies. The city clergy accused him at the papal court. The 
cardinal legate proceeded with vigor and haste, proclaiming the 
papal excommunication against John Hus in all the city 
churches, and threatening him with the final anathema if he did 
not repent and recant within twenty days. At the same time 
an interdict was placed upon the city of Prague. No masses 
were said, no sacraments administered, no burials with priestly 
service, no religion, no Christ and no God! ‘This had its effect. 
The old cry: “Crucify him!” was heard again. The vacillating 
populace moved the king to interpose and to request Hus to 
leave the city. The latter complied, and in December 1412 
went into voluntary exile for one year and seven months, taking 
refuge in castles opened to him by sympathizing noblemen. 
Before his departure he published a protest in which he appealed 
from the unrighteous papal court to Christ the righteous Judge ! 

In the meanwhile Hus was not idle. He preached to multi- 
tudes that thronged to hear him in the adjacent suburban towns 
and villages, and thus spread his doctrines among the people. 
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He corresponded with his friends and adherents in the city, 
strengthening and developing them in their support of his cause. 
He also devoted himself to literary labors, and is said “to have 
done for the Bohemian language what Luther did for the Ger- 
man.” During this exile, he composed his most extensive 
work, “De Ecclesia.’ In this he adopts some of Wiclif’s views, 
beginning with the proposition, that “the Church is a mystical 
body of the elect,” 7. ¢., of those who either have never sinned, 
or have ceased to sin; also, that the papacy began in the time 
of Constantine, and that its usurpations secularized and destroyed 
the Gospel. 

In another work, entitled the “Six Errors,’’ Hus denies: 1. 
that the priests can create the body of Christ in the mass, and 
thus become the creator of their own Creator; 2. that men are 
bound to believe in Virgin, pope or saints, but in God only; 3. 
that priests can remit the guilt and penalty of sin to whom they 
please; 4. that subordinates must obey their superiors, lawfully 
or unlawfully; 5. that every excommunication, just or unjust, 
binds the excommunicated ; 6. he denounces simony as a heresy, 
and maintains that the greater part of the clergy are guilty of 
this sin. 

To put an end to the scandal of three infallible popes, to 
carry out measures for the reformation of the Church in its head 
and members, to stop the spread of the alleged errors of Wy- 
clif and Hus, to avoid a threatened schism in Bohemia, Emperor 
Sigismund, during the year 1413, arranged with Pope John for 
a general church council. This council finally convened on the 
5th of November 1414, in the free imperial city of Constance, 
on a lake of the same name, in Switzlerland, adjoining Canton 
Schaffhausen, but now an integral part of the Grand-Duchy of 
Baden. “The Council of Constance was the most brilliant and 
imposing of the ecclesiastical assemblies of the Middle Ages. 
Of ecclesiastics there were present: Pope John, 25 Cardinals, 
4 Patriarchs, 19 Archbishops, 300 Bishops, 100 Prelates, and 
180 Priests. Of Laymen: Emperor Sigismund, 2 Electors, 5 
Princes, 23 Dukes, and not less than 50,000 people otherwise 
are said to have flowed into the city of Constance to witness 
the doings of the Council.” 
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Hus expressed his readiness to attend this assembly, to de- 
fend himself publicly, to confess Christ, and if need be to die 
for Christ's truth, soliciting for himself a “safe conduct” from 
the Emperor Sigismund, both to go and to return, without mo- 
lestation from church and state. He seems to have had a pre- 
sentiment of his direful fate, for he arranged all his worldly 
affairs before leaving Prague, and bade his friends farewell in a 
letter of true piety and Christian firmness. On his way to the 
council he was everywhere received with welcome enthusiasm. 
Two Bohemian noblemen and several learned friends accom- 
panied him. On November 3d 1414, he reached Constance, 
and was fraternally greeted by Pope John, who relieved him of 
the ban of excommunication. For four weeks nothing was 
officially said or done about Hus. After that, false rumors were 
circulated by his enemies, that he intended to flee from the city. 
In violation of his letter of “safe conduct,” which he had re- 
ceived on reaching Constance, the cardinals present ordered him 
to be arrested and imprisoned as a heretic, November 28, 1414. 

In vain did his princely and churchly friends, in vain did the 
nobles of Bohemia protest and intercede with cardinals and em- 
peror on behalf of John Hus. The former were bent on his 
ruin; the latter, although at first indignant, violated his word 
and honor, from motives of fear and state policy, and allowed 
him to remain in chains in a loathsome dungeon. For weary 
months he languished, failing in body but growing in soul. 
“His private letters were opened, others were forged and pre- 
sented to the council. Spies visited him, and, under pretense 
of friendship, sought to entrap him. The assistance of counsel 
was denied him; his treatment was a disgrace to Christendom. 
An accusation in eight articles was drawn up by his arch-enemy, 
Michael de Caussis, and a committee of three bishops was ap- 
pointed by the pope to visit him in prison, question him, and 
report his answers to the council. 

On the 4th of May 1415, the council condemned the person, 
the writings, and the teachings of Wiclif, declaring the 45 ar- 
ticles, alleged to have been drawn from Wiclif’s writings, to be 
false, heretical and revolutionary. This was but a prelude in 
the proceedings against Hus, who was regarded as a disciple 
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and representative of the English Reformer. “For had he not 
largely quoted from the works of Wyclif, asserting that they 
contained all truth? Had he not frequently exclaimed, while 
preaching, that when he died, he wanted to go where the soul 
of Wyclif was, for he was sure that Wyclif was a good and holy 
man, and worthy of heaven?” ‘This was enough to condemn 
Hus. Yet he must have a “fair trial,” for thus the emperor 
Sigismund assured the friends of the accused. 

On the 5th of June 1414, John Hus was called before the as- 
sembled council. Nineteen alleged heretical articles had, been 
drawn from his book “de Ecclesia.’’ When the first article was 
read, he was asked, if he acknowledged that to be his opinion. 
He answered in the affirmative and proceeded to prove it from 
Scripture, when he was interrupted by such a sturm of outcries 
that the session broke up in confusion. Hus stood calm amid 
the tumult, remarking at the close: “I had thought there were 
more decorum, piety, and order in this council.” On June 7th, 
the trial was resumed, the Emperor Sigismund being present, 
good order was now maintained. Hus was asked concerning 
Wyclif’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; whether sinful popes 
and priests could baptize and consecrate; whether he had urged 
the people to violence, and other questions. Some of the 
charges he denied, others he admitted. 

On the following day he appeared for the third time for trial. 
The number of charges had been increased; 39 articles, or 
errors, had now been extracted from his work “de Ecclesia,” 
concerning the Church, the sacraments, the power of the clergy, 
the treatment of heretics, &c. In reply to the demand for him 
to retract, he declared, that he cou/d not retract what he had 
never said, and that he would not retract what he /ad said, un- 
less it were proven to be erroneous. Every attempt by friend 
and foe was made to persuade or to compel him to recant, even 
though it were with subterfuge and mental reservation. From 
that weak and worn out body, nay rather from that strong 
and heroic soul, came the final, firm reply: “I call God to wit- 
ness, that from my heart I am ready, whenever the council 
teaches me better than Holy Scripture, to change my opinion at 
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once—till then I am as immovable asa rock.” Brave words, 
nobly spoken! 

This is the heroic greatness of John Hus, that, in all modesty 
and simplicity, he refused to be overawed by the unanimity of 
a great church council, that he chose rather the reproach of an 
obstinate heretic, to suffer a martyr’s death, than to defile his 
conscience in sacrificing the truth by denial or recantation. 

The mock trial was soon ended. ‘The final catastrophe was 
near at hand. On the 24th of June, the council condemned the 
writings of Hus and ordered them to be burned. On the 6th 
of July 1415, his 46th birthday anniversary, after repeated and 
fruitless efforts made by council and emperor to induce him to 
recant, he was summoned to hear his sentence pronounced. 
The place of assembly was densely crowded. The emperor and 
all the princes of the realm were in attendance. <A fierce and 
sanguinary discourse was delivered by the Bishop of Lodi, from 
the text: “that the body of sin might be destroyed” (Rom. 
6:6). How much of the spirit of Christ it contained may be in- 
ferred from the peroration. Turning to the emperor, the bishop 
addressed him in these words: “Destroy in your dominion 
errors and heresies; and,” pointing to Hus, “above all, this ob- 
stinate heretic.” The 39 articles were then read, together with 
the decree which condemned his writings to the flames; also 
the sentence byrwhich he was to be degraded from the priest- 
hood and delivered to the secular power to be punished. 

Hus appealed from this sentence, but not to the council nor 
to the emperor ; his appeal was to a higher court. With hands 
uplifted to heaven, he cried with a loud voice: “Behold, O 
blessed Christ, how this council condemns both thy teachings 
and thy works! I appeal once more to thee, who didst deliver 
up thy cause into the hands of God, thy Father, leaving us thy 
example, that we, when ill-treated by thine enemies, might our- 
selves have recourse to the judgment of God, the most righteous 
Judge!” And again he said: “I came here of my own free 
will, to appear before this council, relying upon the ‘safe-con- 
duct’ and solemn pledge of the emperor here present.’ As he 
uttered these words, with his eyes looking steadfastly on that 
prince, we are not surprised to learn, that a burning blush of 
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shame suffused the imperial countenance. This faithless con- 
duct of Sigismund was not lost as a lesson to one of his suc- 
cessors, Charles V., who, a century later, being urged to have 
Luther arrested at Worms, notwithstanding the “safe-conduct”’ 
that had been given him, replied: «No, I should not like to blush 
like Sigismund.” 

The ceremony of degradation was first to be performed. Hus 
was dressed in full priestly costume, a paten in one hand and a 
chalice in the other, as if he were about to celebrate mass. 
Thus arrayed, the officiating bishops again exhorted him to re- 
cant. Refusing to do so, one by one the vestments were taken 
from him. When the chalice was snatched from his hands they 
declared: “Accursed Judas, we take from thee this cup, filled 
with the blood of Jesus Christ!” “But,” replied the martyr, “I 
trust in God the Father and my Lord Jesus Christ, for whose 
name I bear all this, that he will not take from me the cup of 
salvation; and I have a good hope that I shall drink of it to- 
day in his kingdom.”” <A pyramidal shaped hat, painted over 
with frightful figures of demons and bearing the inscription : 
“arch-heretic,” was set on his head. The prelates now devoted 
his soul to the devil with the words: “animam tuam diabolis 
condemnamus.” But Hus replied: “And I commend my soul 
to the blessed Lord Jesus Christ.” 

By order of the emperor, John Hus, now in the hands of the 
secular power, was given over to the Chief Magistrate of Con- 
stance, who at once delivered him to the executioners. As he 
passed by the open square of the cathedral he saw his writings 
burning in the flames. Just outside of the city’s gate, the place 
of martyrdom, near the hour of noon, he knelt and prayed for 
grace and strength. Not a wavering word escaped him. Again, 
and for the last time, he was asked to recant and save his earthly 
life. “God is my witness,” said he, “that I never taught that of 
which I have been falsely accused. In the truth of the Gospel, 
which I have written and preached, 1 am ready to-day to die 
with joy.” Thereupon he was chained to the stake and the 
fagots piled around him. As the smoke ascended and the flames 
leaped about his devoted body, his heroic soul was heard to 
sing with a loud voice: “Christ, thou Son of the living God, 
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have mercy upon me!" And after his voice was silent in death, 
his lips were seen to move, as if in prayer. His ashes were cast 
into the Rhine—his soul abides with God forever. 

The execution of John Hus wasa judicial murder. Noamount 
of Jesuitic casuistry can either justify or palliate the crime. The 
letter of safe-conduct “guaranteed him permission freely to make 
the journey, stop, stay, and return” (ut ei transire, stare, morari, 
redire libere permittatis). 

The prophetic remark, attributed to Hus, on his way to the 
stake, a playful allusion to the Latin version of his name, viz.; 
“to-day you are roasting a goose, but in a hundred years from 
now aswan will appear, whom you will let alone’—though a 
fact in fulfillment, rests upon no historic foundation as to its 
utterance. 

Concerning Luther's alleged dependence on Hus, which Ro- 
man Catholic authors are prone to emphasize, this much is fact 
and truth: that it was not until after the Leipzig disputation, 
July 16th 1519, that Luther received a copy of Hus’ «de Ec- 
clesia.”. And when, thereafter, he studied the book, he was sur- 
prised beyond measure to discover how many of his own views 
agreed with those of his martyred predecessor. 

The fundamental reformatory thoughts of John Hus revolve 
about the two centres: the law of Christ, ¢. ¢., the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the true Church. The former is the infallible and 
unconditional authority ; the latter consists of the elect of God. 
Christ is the ground as well as the sole head of the Church. All 
ecclesiastical authority is relative and conditional, never absolute 
and infallible. 

In the matter of the Lord’s Supper, Hus never adopted Wic- 
lif's views, but retained transubstantiation with a spiritual mean- 
ing. And it was not until the Council of Constance (June 15th, 
1415) had enacted the law prohibiting the cup to the laity, that 
he boldly advocated the teaching and practice of Christ: “drink 
ye all of it.” He adhered to many Romish teachings, and cus- 
toms, but spiritualized them. 

John Hus was neither an original, creative spirit, nor a spec- 
ulative systematic thinker. He was not a star of the frs¢ mag- 
nitude as were Wiclif and Luther. He contended for a reform 
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of life more than of doctrine. Nor was he an aggressive, steel- 
hardened personality. His was a composite character, a com- 
bination of soul tenderness, moral firmness, pure unselfish- 
ness, heartfelt sincerity, child-like reverence, and an all-controll- 
ing conscientiousness. As one of Christ's martyrs, God’s chosen 
witnesses for the truth, the memory of his righteous life and of 
his sublime death abides as an inspiration forever. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIVINE TRUTH IN ITS INTEGRITY AND 
PURITY. 


By Rev. ABEL J. Brown, D. D., Blountville, Tenn. 


A spirit of indifference to divine truth in some of its aspects 
and relations to Christian character and interests, is eminently 
characteristic of the present age. By far too low an estimate is 
placed upon the doctrines of the Christian system in its integ- 


rity and purity, and distinctions unwarranted and prejudicial to 
the best interests of man are made amongst them. Many, in 
the yearning of their hearts for union amongst professed Chris- 
tians, and in their wrong conceptions of the conditions upon 
which alone a true and profitable union can be established and 
permanently maintained, and in their unwise efforts to secure it, 
have been unwittingly betrayed into grave mistakes. Some 
would have us eliminate every doctrinal feature from the creeds 
of the different reputedly orthodox churches, save those which 
express their views of the grand cardinal doctrines of our holy 
religion, upon which they are all supposed to agree. Others go 
still further in their latitudinarianism, and maintain that it mat- 
ters but little, if at all, what one believes, provided only he is 
honest in his belief, and his heart is right. With these religion 
is a mere sentiment, or emotion, of which a right heart is the 
expression, and not the outgrowth, or result of sound doctrine. 

Strictly in accordance with this looseness in doctrine, and as 
its logical sequence, is the sentiment extensively prevalent, that 
one can be just as good a Christian and just as certain of heaven 
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with its highest happiness, in one reputedly orthodox church as 
another. This sentiment obtains to some extent even in the Lu- 
theran Church, so justly distinguished throughout her whole his- 
tory, wherever she has existed in her purity, for her orthodoxy 
and uncompromising devotion to principle. 

We need not wonder at this latitudinarianism, or indeed at 
any departure, however great, from sound doctrine. It is but 
the repitition, or rather the continuance of a state of affairs 
which began in the Apostolic Church and has ever since ex- 
isted. Perhaps it only prevails now to a greater extent than 
formerly. It is a significant and an alarming sign of the ten- 
dency and degeneracy of the times. It is the fulfillment of a 
prophecy of a great defection from sound doctrine in the last 
times. “In the last days,” predicts an inspired apostle, “peri- 
lous times shall come.” “For the time will come when they 
will wot endure sound doctrine: but after their own lusts shall 
they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears; and they 
shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned 
unto fables.” 

We know that he, who has the termerity or the moral cour- 
age to assail the sentiment in question, is regarded by its de- 
votees as an ignorant, illiberal sectarian bigot, worthy of the 
pity, if not contempt of all evangelical Christians, fully abreast 
with the progress of the Church in this highly vaunted, ad- 
vanced and enlightened age of the world. But still, loyalty to 
divine truth constrains us to oppose it. 

There is, as we concede, a distinction in the relat:ve impor- 
tance of the different articles of divine truth, clearly recognized 
in the word of God and by the Church. Some articles of faith 
are fundamental; others non-fundamental. The former, as their 
designation implies, lie at the very foundation of the remedial 
system, and without their cordial, practical reception there is, 
where the light ofthe gospel is enjoyed, no certain assurance of 
well-founded hope of salvation. The latter are called non-fun- 
damental, because there can be, within proper limits, salvation 
without their reception. But still they are important, as we 
shall attempt to show in the progress of this discussion. 

But before we enter fully on this part of our subject, we will 
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briefly set forth our principal objections to the sentiment in 
question. 

We maintain that this sentiment is in principle and practice, 
in its tendency and legitimate results, derogatory to the charac- 
ter of God, and in conflict with his manner of dealing with his 
creatures in the economy of grace as well as of nature; in di- 
rect conflict with the express teachings and general tenor of the 
Holy Scriptures ;—destructive of the faith of the gospel in its 
integrity and purity, and mischievous in its practical influence 
and results. 

The sentiment assumes, that there is no essential practical 
difference between non-fundamental truth and error; because 
we may, according to it, with impunity, embrace either, or re- 
ject both. This is a matter of supreme indifference. But both 
the word of God and sound reason alike teach otherwise. 

It is unquestionably otherwise in all our material interests. 
All truth and all error in any wise connected with human well- 
fare, is important to man. Practically embraced, the one al- 
ways conduces to his welfare ; the other to his detriment. Nor 
does his ignorance, or disregard of this law, either suspend its 
operations or change its usual results. 

So far as our spiritual interests are concerned, it is unreasona- 
ble and morally wrong to affirm, even in the absence of a soli- 
tary utterance of inspiration upon the subject, that amy doctrine 
or requirement of God's word is unimportant, and may be dis- 
pensed with, without injury, at the option of the creature. It 
is blasphemous, because it charges God with trifling with man 
in his dearest interests, and that too in the face of his most 
solemn asseverations to the contrary. It charges him too with 
folly. It is an impeachment of his wisdom, or his goodness, or 
both; for the revelation of an unimportant doctrine, or an un- 
important requirement, could result only from the want of wis- 
dom, or of goodness, or the want of both on the part of their 
author. But God is infinite in these as well as in all other at- 
tributes of his nature. Omniscience makes no mistakes; infin- 
ite goodness imposes no unimportant or oppressive burdens. 
Neither in the dispensations of his providence, nor of his grace, 
does God omit anything important, or do anything superfluous 
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for the accomplishment of his purposes. In the revelations and 
requirements of his revealed will, which contemplates only the 
salvation of sinners, there is no deficency ‘or redundancy ; no 
place for retrenchments or additions; no blemishes or room 
for alterations or improvements in any respect whatever. The 
plan of salvation, like all his other works, bears the impress of 
infinite wisdom and goodness. It is absolutely perfect. “The 
law of the Lord zs perfect, converting the soul: the testimony 
of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple.” 

Hence the sentiment which is based on principles and justifies 
practices utterly inconsistent with all this, must be radically 
wrong. 

We object further to the sentiment in question because it 
practically ignores all distinctive doctrines in the various creeds 
of orthodox Christendom. It assumes that the reception or re- 
jection of them, does not, in any respect, or to any extent affect 
the salvation of the soul. This can be true only on the ground 
that they are in whole or in part, either not at all taught in God's 
word, or at least not taught with sufficient clearness to make 
their rejection inexcusable. In this view of the case théy are 
at best merely matters of speculation, and as such are not en- 
titled to a place in the creeds of the Church, and should be 
relegated to the domain of philosophy, where they properly 
belong. Evidently they cannot all be scriptural and true, for 
they are essentially different, and often contradictory ; but truth 
is a unit and always consistent with itself as a whole and in all 
its separate parts. But still some of them may be scriptural, 
and if so they challenge our belief, and demand recognition in 
the creed of the Church. If scriptural no one can with im- 
punity, knowingly, voluntarily and deliberately reject them. 
Hence the sentiment which like that under review justifies, and 
if self-consistent even demands this, cannot be sound and safe. 

With the view which we have presented of the importance 
of divine truth, and our duty and interest in regard to it, do all 
the abstract representations of God’s word fully harmonize. It 
teaches and urges us to “buy the truth and sell it not ;” to “hold 
fast to the form of sound words;” to “take heed to the doc- 
trine and continue in it;” to “hold fast the profession of our 
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faith without wavering,” and to “contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints.”” It teaches us, that so far at least 
as the light of the Gospel extends, it is the truth alone embodied 
in God’s word, that makes us free, begets a new life of holiness 
in the soul, regenerates, and sanctifies it, and makes it meet for 
heaven. It teaches us, in a word, that the law of the Lord con- 
verts the soul. Paul accordingly imprecates the most dire mal- 
edictions of heaven upon any one, even an angel from heaven, 
that should preach any other gospel than that which he had 
preached; and the Apocalyptic angel, in closing the book of 
Revelation, denounces the most terrible punishment upon him 
that shail add to or take from this book; and it is fair to infer 
that a similar punishment awaits all who shall in like manner 
tamper with any part of God's Revelation. 

Finally, we oppose the sentiment in controversy, because it 
begets and fosters a spirit of indolence and carelessness in its de- 
votees, in their search for divine truth, causes unjustifiable lax- 
ity and justifies improper motives in forming and. changing ec- 
clesiastical relations, and if pushed to the full extent of its logi- 
cal sequences, would sap the very foundations of our holy re- 
ligion. 

If no importance attaches to the distinctive doctrines of the 
various reputedly orthodox churches, we need give ourselves no 
concern about them. They are matters of supreme indifference. 
It is clearly a useless and foolish expenditure of time and labor 
of which no wise and considerate man ought to be guilty. 
There is too much important in life, for us to trouble ourselves 
about that which is worthless. 

Again, if the sentiment in controversy be true, then in form- 
ing or changing ecclesiastical relations, no regard need be paid 
to doctrines beyond such as are accounted fundamental; and 
taking these steps, wholly unimportant according to the view 
under consideration, is a matter in which, within the limits of 
fundamentals, mere taste, convenience, family connections, so- 
cial position, or the accomplishment of some sinister end, needs 
be consulted. It is no wonder, that under the influence of such 
a principle, the unworthy, sordid motives suggested should de- 
termine the course of many in their ecclesiastical relations. It 
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is wholly a matter of supreme regard to one’s material and tem- 
poral interests. Joining or leaving a church is a mere matter of 
expediency. This is the principal reason why changes in 
church relations are so frequent, and generally from a small, 
poor and unpopular church, to one large and wealthy, fashiona- 
ble and popular. 

Once more, the sentiment in question, would, if fully carried 
out in all its legitimate and logical sequences, sap the very foun- 
dations of Christianity. For if we have a right to pronounce 
unimportant and reject one doctrine of the Christian system, we 
have an equally good right to pursue the same course in regard 
to another, and still another, and so on, till all are frittered away 
and the whole fabric crumbles into ruin. All stand on the same 
footing and are sustained by the same authority. Thus we be- 
gin with the mutilation of the system in what we consider a 
small and an unimportant part, and end in its complete over- 
throw. We do not say that this has actually been the result in 
every instance, where lax views of doctrine have prevailed ; but 
we do say, that it may occur in strict accordance with the princi- 
ple involved, and actually has occurred in some instances in 
whole communities, as well as with many individual members. 
“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” A small leak, if 
not stopped betimes, will ultimately sink the huge vessel. Be- 
ware of “the little foxes.” 

The whole modern scheme of union, based on principles in- 
volved in the sentiment in controversy, is radically wrong, and 
reflects discreditably upon its advocates. It does not fairly 
meet the real difficulty in the way of promoting unity in the 
faith, but ignores it. It does not even attempt to untie “the 
Gordian knot,” but unceremoniously cuts it. If the principles 
are sound, none of the different denominations have a right to 
a separate independent existence. They are not properly 
churches at all, but sects. They rend the body of Christ with- 
out sufficient cause, and that too according to their own ad- 
missions, if they endorse the sentiment in question. It is only 
upon the ground, that its distinctive doctrines are Scriptural and 
important, that any denomination can justly claim the right of 
existence as such. 
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The sentiment, moreover, if consistently and fully carried out, 
would utterly overthrow all existing denominations, or sects, 
and demand the reconstruction of the Church in one grand 
body, upon a basis sufficiently broad to embrace them all. It 
would be a glorious consummation, if effected on right princi- 
ples, for which the Christian heart has long yearned, and earn- 
estly Jabored and devoutly prayed. But unfortunately the 
Church is not yet ready for it. Some still cling to their distinc- 
tive doctrines, and preéminently amongst them the Lutheran 
Church because they believe that they are scriptural and there- 
fore important. They desire union, but not at the sacrifice, or 
compromise of principle. 

We now proceed to a more practical discussion and applica- 
tion of the subject in hand. 

Whilst all the doctrines of God's word are important, some 
of them are re/atively more important than others. They are 
accordingly divided by dogmaticians into fundamental and non- 
fundamental doctrines, as already stated and defined. 

Paul clearly recognizes this distinction. “For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus. 
Now if any man build on this foundation gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be made 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work of whgt 
sort it is. If any man’s work abide which he hath built there- 
upon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved: yet 
so as by fire,” 1 Cor. 3 : 11-15. 

We assume, without stopping to assigns our reasons, that by 
the builders are represented all believers in Christ; and by the 
gold, silver, precious stones, used by him who receives a reward, 
is meant divine truth in its integrity and purity; and by the 
wood, hay stubble, used by him who suffers loss, is meant un- 
scriptural doctrines and practices, or divine truth in a mutilated 
or corrupt form. This interpretation is sustained by many 
learned and distinguished commentators and theologians. 

Paul teaches in the passage quoted, that every one who fully 
accepts the grand fundamental Coctrine of the Christian religion, 
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and of course other doctrines clearly implied in it and insepara- 
bly connected with it, shall be saved. Upon this point there 
can be no question. “Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion,” whatever blunders he may make in other respects, and 
losses sustain therefor, “Ae himself shall be saved.” 

The questions then naturally arise: Are doctrines not abso- 
lutely essential to salvation important? If important, in wat 
sense and to what extent are they important? Is it right to in- 
corporate them in our creeds and to contend for them ? 

To one answering the first and last of these questions nega- 
tively, it seems that all that is important and desirable, is simply 
to reach heaven, as it is evident all shall, who build on Christ, 
the only true and all-sufficient foundation; and that they who 
embrace more than this and its cognate doctrines in their creeds, 
and contend for them, and at the same time admit the funda- 
mental principle just stated, are strangely inconsistent and guilty 
of a great wrong. 

It will be our object to answer the questions propounded and 
reconcile the seeming inconsistency suggested. Strictly in ac- 
cord with the general principles stated and defended in the pre- 
ceding part of this discussion, we maintain, that there are doc- 
trines not essential to salvation, but clearly taught in God’s word, 
that are important to salvation in its highest degree ; and for 
this reason, they should be retained in our creeds and defended. 

We have already sufficiently discussed the importance of all 
divine truth in the abstract, and need not here repeat. 

While Paul clearly teaches the salvation of all who truly be- 
lieve on Christ, he teaches with equal clearness, that there will 
be a distinction in the condition of the saved. Some, in addition 
to simple salvation, will receive @ reward; whilst others, al- 
though saved, shall suffer loss. “Jf any man’s work abide which 
he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man's 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be 
saved.” In other words, he teaches, as will be more fully shown 
as we proceed, that there will be a difference in the condition or 
degrees in the happiness of the saved. 

He further teaches us the reason of this difference in the con- 
ditions of the saved. It will not be because the parties build 
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upon different foundations, for they both build on the same 
foundation ; but it will be because of the different kinds of ma- 
terials with which they build. The one builds of gold, silver, 
precious stones,— materials intrinsically valuable and indestruc- 
tible, by the fiery ordeal by which they shall be tested, and fit 
emblems of the excellency and imperishableness of truth; the 
other builds of wood, hay, stubble, — materials comparatively 
worthless, and incapable of withstanding fire,—fit emblems of 
the worthlessness and destructibility of error. The work of the 
former shall survive the ordeal of fire, and he shall receive a re- 
ward, the superstructure of the latter shall be consumed by the 
flames, and he shall suffer loss. 

It is however not taught by the apostle, that everyone who 
builds on the true foundation will either on the one hand, use 
the precious materials indicated exclusively, or on the other 
hand use nothing but worthless material. The characters repre- 
sented in the transaction are the two extremes. There doubt- 
less are intermediete classes, using to a greater or less extent a 
mixture of the materials designated ; and in every instance will 
the reward or loss be in exact proportion to the quality and 
quantity of the material used. This accords fully with the 
principles by which God is governed in the dispensation of re- 
tributive justice. He will reward or punish every man accord- 
ing to his works. 

As then there will be distinctions in the conditions of the 
saved, some receiving a reward and others suffering loss, the 
questions arise ; in what will this reward and loss consist? and 
what is the cause of this difference? They deeply concern 
everyone who is sincerely striving for heaven; for if there are 
special rewards or losses for those who alike reach heaven, it is 
important for us to know in what they will consist, and how the 
one may be gained and the other avoided. 

The reward of the one who builds of the precious materials 
cannot consist in the simple fact that he is saved; nor the loss 
of the other who builds of the worthless material in missing 
heaven. For both are saved. His loss must consist in a failure 
to receive, or at least to enjoy to as great an extent, a something 
that the other receives and enjoys to its full extent. We can 
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conceive of nothing else in which it can possibly consist. One 
will enjoy a higher degree of happiness than another. If this 
shall consist in some special honor conferred upon some, which 
is not accorded to others, or anything else, it could not in any 
proper sense of the term be a reward to the former, nor a loss 
to the latter, unless it brings to its recipient a degree of happi- 
ness which is not realized by the other. Nothing can be a re- 
ward which does not bring to its. subject happiness which could 
not be enjoyed without it; nothing can be a loss which does 
not lessen the happiness of him who sustains it, or which he 
might enjoy but for the loss. 

The difference in the degrees of hapiness in the saved will be 
because of a greater capacity for happiness in some than in 
others. Each one will enjoy all the happiness of which he is 
capable. His cup will be full. The happiness will be in every 
instance commensurate with the capacity of the subject for its 
enjoyment. This is but the result of a law of our being, uni- 
versal in its extent and invariable in its operations. Under 
precisely the same external circumstances different persons en- 
joy different degrees of pleasure. Two men of different degrees 
of mental culture may gaze upon the same work of art; the 
soul of a connoisseur will be thrilled with pleasure, whilst the 
other of less cultivated mind will see much less in it to admire 
and excite in him pleasurable emotions, albeit they may be mu- 
tually unconscious of this difference in their pleasure. 

The difference in the capabilities of the human soul for hap- 
piness will depend upon the different degrees attained in the de- 
velopment of its moral powers ; and this development will de- 
pend upon the extenf to which, and the degree of faithfulness 
with which the means appointed for and adapted to this end, 
are enjoyed and improved. The same great law that prevails in 
the development of men’s physical and intellectual powers, ob- 
tains equally in this process. 

As to the means best adapted to the development and proper 
discipline of men’s physical and intellectual powers, we may 
be mistaken, for they must be ascertained by observation and 
experience. in the best exercise of unaided human reason. But 
we need not be mistaken as to the means perfectly adapted, in 
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all respect, to the development and discipline of our moral pow- 
ers, for they are_not only God's own appointments, but are sub- 
jects of special divine revelation. They are divine truth—the 
truth of God's word, in the various forms in which it is brought 
to bear upon the human soul. “All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction for instruction in righteousness : that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 

The Saviour’s mission did not simply contemplate the deliv- 
erance of man from the penalty of sin, but his complete recov- 
ery from the ruins of apostacy,—his restoration to the moral 
image of God in righteousness and true holiness. This is not 
an instantaneous work, but rather a growth, conformed to the 
law of gradual development and progress, characteristic of all 
God's creations and operations, save his original creation. Ac- 
cording to the text last quoted, and the uniform representations 
of God's word, the object of all divine truth is the creation and 
development of a new moral man—a perfect man of God. The 
process embraces the conception, the birth and the growth of 
the man to maturity. Allis effected by the word of God, as 
the instrument of the Holy Spirit, the efficient agent. “Of his 
own will,” says James, “begat he us by the word of truth.” We 
are “born again, not of corruptible seed, but incorruptible by the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth forever,” is the testimony 
of Peter “Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth,” 
was the prayer of Jesus for his disciples. Peter exhorts us to 
“desire the sincere milk of the word, that we may grow thereby.” 

But without divine truth in all its fu/ness and purity there 
cannot be created and developed a symmetrical and perfect man 
of God. Paul clearly affirms the importance of every doctrine 
of the Christian system to the accomplishment of its end. He 
not only affirms that “a// Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,” but also that it “is profitable.” He clearly states wherein 
and for what purpose it is profitable. It “is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness,” to the end, that “the man of God,” begotten, born and 
sanctified through its instrumentality, may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works,""—that this man of God 
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may be a Christian of the highest type and greatest capabilities 
attainable,—may be in his moral character all that God intended 
man to be, may do all that he requires him to do, and enjoy all 
that he in his infinite goodness has prepared for him. 

The teaching of the word of God is, we repeat, that there are 
distinctions in its doctrines. Some are absolutely essential to 
salvation; others, while not absolutely essential to salvation, are 
still important. Hence we may hold the doctrines of God's 
word, considered in its entirety, in a mutilated, and some of 
them even in a corrupt form, and still be saved, provided we at 
the same time evangelically accept its grand fundamental doc- 
trines in their fulness and purity, and do not knowingly, volun- 
tarily and deliberately reject or corrupt any of, its doctrines. 
But he who thus stands is a defective Christian ; he is not fully 
and symmetrically developed in all his parts, nor fully fitted for 
all the duties of the perfect man of God, and for all his enjoy- 
ments in their highest degree. The omission or corruption of 
any divine truth or requirement in any form, or to any extent, 
to that extent prevents the development, or dwarfs the moral 
powers of the soul, unfits it for the performance of its duties and 
detracts from its happiness. Such an one as he who thus acts 
may attain heaven, but it will be with loss. 

The view of the subject which we have presented harmonizes 
fully with the law which universally prevails in the creations and 
developments of the vegetable, animal and intellectual kingdoms. 
It is no less a law of grace than of nature. Indeed God pro- 
ceeds in all his works and operations upon principles essentially 
the same. There is a striking and beautiful, as well as a highly 
instructive analogy in the operations of nature and of grace. A 
few practical illustrations will confirm the truth of our position 
and bring out our meaning more fully and clearly. 

In the vegetable kingdom, take wheat for an illustration 
of the operations of this law. This cereal in its purity and per- 
fection, is found, when chemically analyzed, to be composed of 
certain elementary principles, combined in definite proportions. 
To produce it in its perfection in all respects, certain conditions 
are absolutely essential. Amongst these there must be a perfect 
germ ; it must be planted at the proper time and in a soil which 
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contains all the properties in just proportions and full extent, 
which the plant derives from this source; the climate must be 
perfectly adapted to it; it must have sufficient sunshine, rain 
and moisture, and a suitable temperature, and must receive 
proper cultivation. When all these and every other condition 
essential to the end are found, wheat is produced in perfection. 
It may indeed be produced in the partial existence of some or 
all of them, or perhaps even in the entire absence of some of 
them, but not in the highest degree of which it is capable, in 
either quantity or quality. It will be, in this event, defective 
precisely to the extent of the absence or defect of these con- 
ditions, and will fail to just the same extent to answer its pur- 
poses in the economy of nature. 

The same course of reasoning holds equally good in the ani- 
mal kingdom. Take man for example, considered simply in 
his animal nature. To produce a man physically perfect he 
must spring from stock free from any defect hereditary or ac- 
quired. He must receive the nutriment which contains all the 
properties in perfection and in just proportion which enter into 
the composition of the human body, and he must receive this at 
the right time, and in proper form and quantities. This must 
be attended by all other conditions necessary to secure the as- 
similation of the food to his body. He must take a sufficient 
amount of exercise, sleep and rest, breathe pure air, and be free 
from all influences prejudicial to the health and growth of his 
‘body. In the partial and even perhaps the entire absence of 
some of these conditions, a physical man, capable of some of 
the duties and of some of the enjoyments of life may be produced, 
but he will be a defective, or inferior man physically, incompetent 
to the full performance of all the duties and all the enjoyments 
of the physical man. In the presence, however, of all these 
conditions we have a man physically perfect. He is physically 
all that man is capable of being, and all that God intended him 
to be. He answers fully the purpose of his creation in this re- 
spect. He is able to perform all the duties and to enjoy all the 
pleasures of the physical man. 

When we extend our researches into the intellectual world, 
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we still find the prevalence of the same law there. We need 
not enter into details, or dwell at length upon this point. All 
know that the different faculties of the human mind are at birth 
undeveloped and public, and that their developement, invigora- 
tion and discipline are largely conditioned upon the proper use 
of appropriate means; and it is well known by educators that 
some means are better adapted to this end than others; and 
that although we are ignorant of them, there are means per- 
fectly adapted to this purpose. If these could be fully ascer- 
tained and faithfully used, we should have the human intellect 
symmetrically, harmoniously and perfectly developed, and fully 
prepared for the exercise of all its functions and for all its en- 
joyments. In the eniire absence of some of these, or their pres- 
ence to a limited extent, or in a’ failure to use them properly, 
or in the use of means less fitted to the end, the intellect can- 
not be symmetrically, harmoniously and perfectly developed ; 
and to the extent of these defects and delinquencies, will it fail 
in the exercise of its functions and the realization of the pleas- 
ure it might otherwise have enjoyed. 

Rising in the scale of being, we have briefly traced the opera- 
tion of the grand principle in question in the vegetable, purely 
animal and intellectual kingdoms. We have found its pre- 
valence in all these. It is a law of nature as universal in its ex- 
tent and as invariable in its operations as the law of gravitation 
or any other law of nature or of grace. No mistake in our 
comprehension on application of it can make any difference in 
its operations and results. 

Let us apply our reasoning to the subject in hand. The grand 
and only object contemplated in the whole remedial system, is 
the salvation of sinners, their recovery from the ruins of the fall. 
Every sinner saved is made “a new creature in Christ Jesus,” 
and is called a “man of God.” To accomplish this end the 
means of grace were instituted. They are not the device of 
finite wisdom, either human or angelic, and hence possibly de- 
fective and insufficient for the accomplishment of the end for 
which they were instituted; but they are the appointments of 
God, ordained in infinite wisdom and goodness, and therefore 
perfectly adapted to their purpose. These means are the sys- 
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tem of divine truth as revealed in God's word. This is, so far 
as we are informed and concerned, the only instrumentality 
which the Holy Spirit employs in the renewal of the human 
soul, in the incipiency of this great work, and in every step of 
its progress to its consummation in the perfect holiness and bliss - 
of heaven. 

But the system of divine truth is not one which can be used 
with perfect success in detached portions. Any one or several 
of its means, to the exclusion of all others, will not fully an- 
swer its purpose. Equally ineffectual would they be in a muti- 
lated or corrupt form. To answer its purposes fully the system 
of divine truth must be embraced and observed in its integrity 
and purity. To realize salvation in its highest degree, to be 
saved and receive a reward, we must “build of gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones,” without any mixture of “wood, hay, stubble.” 

One may according to the view we have taken, be saved, and 
hold the doctrines of the Christian system, considered as one 
grand whole, in a mutilated, and some of them even in corrupt 
form. He must however implicitly embrace its grand funda- 
mental doctrines ; and he dare not knowingly, deliberately and 
voluntarily reject, mutilate or corrupt any of its non-fundamen- 
tal doctrines,—he must not thus tamper with any of God's ar- 
rangements for man’s salvation. Such a course would utterly 
preclude all reasonable hope of heaven. But one thus saved is 
a defective Christian,—a man of God not symmetrically and 
fully developed in all his parts. He cannot fully perform all the 
functions and enjoy all the happiness of the “perfect man of 
God” in its highest degree. He will be saved, but it will be with 
loss. He will fail to realize fully all the happiness which God 
has prepared for the human soul, and of which it may be made 
capable by divine grace faithfully improved. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE LAW OF TRADITION, 
3y Rev. J. C. F. Rupp, A. M., McKeesport, Pa. 


There is a strong prejudice, in some minds, against a faith 
founded on tradition. For such traditionalism, as a scientific 
principle and as a rule of authority, idolizes the past and, always 
“looking backward,”’ finds in the sanction of antiquity sufficient 
authority for present conditions and institutions. There is a 
law growing out of the use made of past customs and habits, 
which has wonderful vitality and force in the social customs of 
the people. From the mere force of habit in daily life custom 
becomes ‘a law, which lays some restraint on communities as 
well as individuals, and is the foundation of the common princi- 
ples of law and justice. Custom handed down from past gener- 
ations is commonly called tradition. As a law, it jealously de- 
fends the prerogatives of kings, defines the powers of congress, 
and determines the principles and methods of our courts. In 
every department of human life and activity, there is a certain 
law of tradition which he would be a free-lance, indeed, to. con- 
tradict in the most common-place events. The “time spirit,” as 
Carlyle would say, or the Genius of the Age, has produced such 
great souls, like a Luther, a Savonarola, a Wesley; a Patrick 
Henry, a Lloyd Garrison, a Sumner, to combat the iniquities of 
of the age in which they lived, and become the reformers and 
leaders of new ideas and thought. 

Such a law more or less fetters the freedom of society. Jt is 
often a wholesome restraint, as the general usage which re- 
quires the observance of the Sunday laws; but it may some- 
times block the way to the proper enforcement of wholesome 
law, as indicated by the general apathy with respect to the pub- 
lication of the Sunday newspapers ; and it may obstruct all in- 
tellectual development and even chain a race in bonds of hope- 
less ignorance, as the Asiatic and African tribes have been caste- 
bound for ages. 
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As a counterpart of the social, civil, and intellectual principles, 
there is a religious principle which finds, in ancient traditions, 
the rule and material of faith. This tendency may be the same 
conservator of truth, or it may be diverted into the same abuse 
of privilege. The Jewish method of scripture interpretation 
was traditional ; such a method is no less Jewish because it is 
the predominant system in portions of the Christian Church. 
Tradition is the germ from which is produced a similar develop- 
ment among Jews and Christians. In both cases we may ex- 
pect from similar causes the same effects. 

Christain tradition is said to be “that body of doctrine and 
discipline, or any article thereof, supposed to be put forth by 
Christ, or his apostles, and not committed to writing.” By a 
change of words this definition would as aptly describe Jewish 
tradition. For the tendency of both Jews and Christians to 
magnify the importance of the oral tradition over against the 
written tradition illustrates an ecclesiastical principle to which 
pertain all the attributes of a law, which comes in contact with 
the very source of religious knowledge, and thus enters as an 
element into the interpretation of the divine word. St. Paul 
exhorted the Thessalonian Christians to “stand fast and hold the 
traditions, which ye have been taught, whether by word or epis- 
tle of ours.” The word does not refer to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, which would have little weight with these Gentile 
Christians, but is the story of the Gospel handed down by word 
of mouth. This describes the relation of tradition to Christian 
faith in things of doctrine and practice. There was a great body 
of doctrine which consisted of the Lord’s oral instruction, with 
which the apostles were well-acquainted, and the different parts 
of which existed in the mind of each inthe same general order, 
but with variation enough to account for personal characteristics, 
thus giving rise to Johannean, Petrine, and Pauline types of the 
same doctrine. Oral tradition existed in the apostolic age in 
very much the same form in which at first the Homeric poems 
were handed down. It was the great work of the Apostolic 
Church to record the life and words of Jesus, and to preserve 
the traditions in the New Testament canon. 

The gospels were compiled from the great mass of material 
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in the minds of the orignal witnesses and give fixed and perma- 
nent form to the oral traditions from which they are derived, of 
which, as St. John says, they pretend to be only small portions, 
fragments of the common fund and which in general outline and 
in minute particulars, through the preaching and conversation 
of the apostles, were known to all believers. Hence, in the 
apostolic age there were two sources of information and author- 
ity, the oral and the written, the oral being the older and of 
probably greater authority. As inspired speakers and writers, 
the apostles were the conservators of tradition, and the authors 
of the written records. But in succeeding generations, with no 
inspired guiding hand, practical effect was soon given to the 
question, Which of these forms of truth is the more impor- 
tant ? 

In the apocryphal writings we have an example of the abuse 
to which tradition is liable. The New Testament apocrypha is 
the record of such unauthorized development, just as the Targum 
is the expanded paraphrase of portions of the Old Testament 
into the spoken Aramaic dialect. Doubtless it is true in both 
cases that the Apocrypha and Targum rest on oral traditions 
many years, perhaps centuries, older than the written traditions 
we now possess. 

The Old Testament canon was the product of similar influ- 
ences which produced the New Testament books. The relation 
of the Pentateuch to its original sources, to the great mass of 
tradition existing either in previously written or oral form, is 
now a burning question in the Higher Criticism. But this ten- 
dency to emphasize the authority of oral tradition is really the 
root of the so-called higher criticism and is forcibly illustrated 
by the growth of the Talmud. The Talmud had some influence 
in the production of the Targum which is the paraphrase given 
in the spoken dialect, when the law was read in Hebrew to the 
people, after the return from captivity so as to give the sense, 
which Nehemiah mentions. The many additions and elucida- 
tions added by the translator and transcriber were supposed to 
give the meaning of Scripture according to pre-existing and ac- 
cepted rules laid down in the Talmud. 

It was the aim of the Talmud to preserve an oral tradition, 
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at first forbidden to be reduced to writing, and supposed to 
come from a very remote antiquity. The Rabbis pretended 
that it was an oral law, necessary from the very beginning for 
the proper understanding of the written law, and actually given 
Moses by Jehovah himself. This is supposed to be a body of 
law, consisting of oral explanations, not included in the Penta- 
teuch, but intended to defend and explain it. Doubtless, much 
of this oral tradition is the fragments of the original sources 
from which Moses under inspiration gathered his material, or is 
the amplified forms of the first explanation of the law. 

The Talmud, therefore, consists of two parts: the first, the 
Mishna, is the text of the supposed oral tradition, and the sec- 
ond, the Gamara, is its explanation. The traditional precepts 
recorded in the J/shna were current at an early day, but in- 
stead of securing an observance of the .written Divine Law, 
which was no doubt their purpose, they superseded it; for men 
became more anxious to know what was the explanation of the 
law than what the law said. The J/:shna, the mass of traditions 
ascribed to Moses, went on accumulating from age to age, until 
at last it did not satisfy the Jewish doctors, who formed the Ga- 
mara, to complement its doctrine, thus by an explanation of 
an explanation completely hedging in the Spirit of God's Word, 
and giving their traditional interpretation greater authority 
than either the oral or the written law. 

In Isaiah’s time the burden of human traditions was heavy. 
But completely developed traditionalism, in wholly petrified and 
fossil-like condition, is first seen in the doctrine of the Scribes 
and. Pharisees in the day of our Lord. He accused them of 
making the word of God of none effect by their human tradi- 
tions. He denounced them for the heavy burdens, and grievous 
to be borne, which they laid on men’s shoulders; who them- 
selves paid tithes, but omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
such as judgment, mercy, and truth. 

Traditionalism among the Jews destroyed the living spirit of 
God's Word, or encased it in the shell of a petrified form, like 
a fossil entombed under the stratified debris accumulated from 
the wear and waste and detrition of ages. 

So also, in the Christian Church, there was a time when tra- 
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dition was the first source of faith. During the apostolic age, 
the oral tradition, whose general events succeeded in chrono- 
logical order and were-everywhere current through the apostles’ 
preaching, had more general authority than, for example, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, which was written, according to its in- 
ternal evidence, for Hebrew rather than Gentile Christians. 
Again, the residence of an apostle at one place for a number of 
years, as St. John at Ephesus, gave that place the distinction of 
being an apostolic seat. Hence, there grew up there a cluster 
or circle of traditions based on the personal recollections and 
gathered from the conversation and sermons of the resident 
apostle 

Hence, we find a distinction between oral and written tradi- 
tions. The former is sufficient authority for the maintenance of 
usages, the latter is necessary to establish a doctrine. Originally, 
oral tradition had considerable influence and local authority in 
the particular church where it was developed, as at Ephesus 
and Alexandria. From the custom of the Alexandrian Church 
it appears that Elder and Bishop are synonymous terms, as 
viewed from different standpoints: one from the character of 
the occupant, the other from the duty of the office. But there 
was lack of agreement in different localities, among the tradi- 
tions peculiar to the different schools, or centres of opinion. 
Irenaeus addressed the faithful of his time at Ephesus and 
Smyrna, in the East, and Rome, in the West, in order to find a 
consensus of opinion between the east and the west by which to 
settle the eastern controversy ; he made the humiliating dis- 
covery that the apostolical traditions of these apostolic seats 
contradicted one another. Personal characteristics account for 
an original difference in manner and custom. This is seen in 
the different forms and order in which the same events are re- 
corded in the Gospels, such as the uncertainty concerning the 
number of Passovers our I.ord attended at Jerusalem, and con- 
sequently the length of his public ministry. Such differences, 
when perpetuated by word of mouth would soon be magnified 
to irreconcilable contradictions. 

It is, therefore, perfectly natural that, during the apostolic 
age, tradition, in its oral form, should have great authority, and 
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that toward the close of the second century there should ap- 
pear a manifest disposition to settle the question of the relative 
importance of oral and written tradition. Oral tradition soon 
ceased to be regarded as of doctrinal authority and was quoted 
simply to defend the customs and practices of the Church. 

Clement, of Alexandria, considered oral tradition as the doc- 
trine of the apostles and thought it fitting that the seeds of truth 
should be kept for the husbandmen of faith. Among such tra- 
ditions were the authentication of the New Testament canon ; 
certain “forms of sound words,” which developed into liturgies ; 
rules for celebrating the Lord's Supper, and administering bap- 
tism; the Christian Passover and the Lord’s Day ; the Jewish 
Sabbath ; agapae and the observances of worship. 

Justin Martyr declared that reason refused to follow tradition 
unless well established. 

Tertullian called attention to the difference between “rué/s and 
customs ; the former as enjoined by Scripture, the latter as 
handed down by /¢radition. 

Irenaeus appealed to the doctrine of the entire Scripture and 
the pure tradition of the whole Church to controvert the Gnos- 
tics, who by their secret tradition mutilated the integrity of 
Scripture. 

In the Arian controversy this healthy tendency received a 
check. Both parties planted themselves on Biblical grounds. 
It was a purely exegetical contest in which to offset the superior 
heretical acumen the Trinitarians appealed to tradition. This 
was perfectly legitimate, but, as the illegitimate result, the de- 
crees of duly organized councils were regarded as infallible. In 
another Nicene Council, 787, tradition was placed, in theory, on 
equal footing with Sctipture, but, in the later Middle Age, the 
theologians and preachers, like the Scribes and Pharisees, argued 
exclusively from tradition, appealing to Scripture simply for 
confirmatory passages. 

There were times, in the pre-Reformation period, when the 
supremacy of Scripture was upheld in the abortive attempts of 
Waldo, Wickliffe, and Huss. But it was only in the Reforma- 
tion struggle that these two tendencies received official expression 
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and recognition. The Protestant principle recognizes the Bible 
as the sole authority and rule of faith ; the Council of Trent de- 
creed that Scripture (including the Apocrypha) and church tra- 
dition are the joint rules of faith. 

The latter is a recognition and adoption of the Jewish principle. 
At first oral tradition assumed equal authority with the written 
word ; then, later, oral tradition was regarded as the sayings of 
Christ and the apostles not contained in the Bible, until, finally, 
the whole body of tradition is regarded as the voice of the 
Church. The mark of a true tradition is “something believed 
always, everywhere, and by all.” But this is so modified by the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church that the pope possesses 
in his person the prerogative to voice the faith of all. 

On the other hand, these tendencies are entirely separated by 
the Protestant Churches; and Scripture apart from tradition is 
the supreme authority in matters of faith and doctrine. “We 
infer,” as Gerhardt says, “from the perfection of Scripture that 
it needs not the aid of tradition in articles of faith necessary to 
salvation.” 

Whilst only a well-authenticated tradition has any claim to 
the recognition of the Church, and even then only in matters 
adiaphora and pertaining to human customs and usages, yet 
there is recognized in Lutheran usage the proper sphere of tra- 
dition. In the age of printing we can hardly use the term ora/ 
tradition, but by it we mean everything transmitted by hu- 
man agency as distinct from the written word of God. In this 
way was developed the science of Biblical Hermeneutics. It is 
strictly in the sphere of tradition to settle the canon of the New 
Testament and the principles underlying its interpretation on 
its true, grammatical, and historical foundation. The ‘same 
grammatical historical principle lies at the root of every Lu- 
theran custom, liturgy, and practice, and everything worthy of 
the name must conform to the original trend. The word of 
God is the divine power in the dew and sunshine of grace, and 
Lutheran custom and tradition the soil, by which are produced, 
we believe, the best types and products of Christian life. 

Therefore, proper allowance must be made for the conditions 
of a true tradition to settle churchly practices and customs. The 
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marks of antiquity and universality are characteristics which 
Protestants allow ; they preserve the conservative character of 
the Church. But along with these must be admitted the prin- 
ciple of scientific advance, or progression in church life and 
character. This the Jewish-Roman principle denies by at- 
tempting to embalm in dead languages and customs the dead 
hopes and aspirations of a past age. 


_ <> 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE WORD OF GOD IN BAPTISM. 
By Rev. J. TomMuLinson, A. M., Du Bois, Pa. 


Christianity begins in Baptism. Christ said to his apostles: 
“Go make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.”” Yet multitudes say there 
is nothing in Baptism. How is this? Perhaps a minister who 
has spent fully three decades and a half in the sacred office might 
venture to present in brief the teachings of the divine word on 
this subject, that Christian Baptism may be more exalted among 
all who call themselves Lutherans. 

Baptism is the washing of water by the word, Eph. 5 : 26. 
Baptism is not mere water, but it is that water which the ordi- 
nance of God enjoins and which is connected with God's word, 
(Smaller Catechism). Baptism is simply the word of God in 
connection with the water, an institution of God, and therefore 
obligatory upon us, (Smalcald Articles). 

The word and the water are not to be separated. For if the 
word is separated from the water, it is not different from that 
used for ordinary purposes and Baptism becomes a common ab- 
lution ; but when the word is connected with the water, as God 
has ordained, it is a sacrament, and is called Christian Baptism, 
(Larger Catechism). Thus, then, it effects the forgiveness of 
sins, deliverance from death and the devil, and confers ever- 
lasting salvation upon all who believe it, (Smaller Catechism). 
It is not, indeed, the water that has such an effect, but the word 
of God that is with and in the water, and faith trusting in this 
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word of God in the water. For without the word of God, the 
water is mere water, hence no baptism; but with the word of 
God, it constitutes a baptism; that is, a gracious water of life, 
and a washing of regeneration in the Holy Ghost, (Smaller 
Catechism). 

Baptism is a very significant ordinance of the Christian 
Church. It contains: 

1. The word of the institution (verdum institutionis), Matt. 
28:19. Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

2. The word of the divine presence (verbum praesentiae)— 
the three persons in the Holy Trinity. For “Where my name 
is recorded (commemorated) there am I, saith the Lord,” Gen. 
29 : 24. 

3. The word of divine efficacy (verbum efficaciae). He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, Mark 16:16. He (the 
Lord) hath purified his Church by the washing of water by the 
word, Eph. 5 : 26. 

4. The word of the application and appropriation of the 
merit of Christ (verbum applicationis meriti Christi), Rom. 6: 3. 
So many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death, that is have been made partakers of the 
fruit of his death; and as many as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ, Gal. 3: 27, 2 ¢. are clothed in his 
righteousness. 

5. The word of regeneration (verbum regenerationis), 2. e. of 
spiritual regeneration and renewal of the Holy Ghost, John 3: 5. 
Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God. 

6. The word of the divine covenant (verbum foederis), 1 Pet. 
3: 21. Baptism is the answer of a good conscience toward 
God by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The answer intended 
is the affimative answer to the question: Do you practically 
from your heart believe in God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost? 

7. The word of mortification and vivification (verdum morti- 
ficationis et vivificationis) Rom. 6:4. We are buried with 
Christ by baptism into his death ; that like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
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walk in newness of life. To sum up, baptism includes the word 
of the institution, the word of the gracious presence of the Holy 
Trinity, the word of divine efficacy and saving power, the word 
of Christ’s precious merit, the word of regeneration, the word 
of the divine covenant and the word of the mortification of the 
flesh and the vivification of the Spirit, (John Arndt). Baptism 
is, therefore, no unmeaning ceremony from which the mind can 
derive no instruction and the heart no profit. 

The COVENANT of baptism contains the word of God. God 
promises and also bestows upon the subject the forgiveness of 
sins, life and salvation. Peter said, on the day of Pentecost, 
“Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of the 
Lord Jesus for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost,” Acts 2.38. And again in his first 
epistle, 3d chap. and 2Ist verse, he says: “Baptism doth also Now 
save us,” i. e. the answer of a good conscience toward God. 

The subject of baptism also promises to renounce the devil 
and all his works and ways and believe in God, the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost Paul says: “So many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death, that we might no 
longer live in sin,’ Rom. 6: 2, 3; James 4:7; Hosea 2: 19, 
20; Rev. 2: 10. 

The BENEFITS of baptism are all also pointed out in the word 
of God. These are two-fold, viz.: Bona Privitiva et Bona Pos- 
itiva. The former denote the evil baptism removes, sin, death 
and the devil; and the latter, the.good it gives us. Benefits of 
the first class are the following, viz.: The forgiveness of sin, de- 
liverance from death and the power of the devil. Ananias said 
to Paul, “Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, call- 
ing on the name of the Lord,”’ Acts 22: 16. John baptized in 
the wilderness and preached the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins. Christ says: “Whosoever liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die,” John 11 :*26, And St. Paul says: 
“Give thanks unto the Father who hath made us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, who hath de- 
livered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us 
into the kingdom of his dear Son,” Col. 1 :,12, 13. Benefits of 


the second class are the following: Righteousness, /. ¢. the im- 
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putation of Christ's righteousness and the appropriation of his 
merit. ( /mputata justitia et applicatio meriti Christi), regenera- 
tion, adoption, the Holy Spirit, reception into the covenant of 
grace and eternal salvation. St. Paul says: “As many as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ,” Gal. 3:27. They 
are clothed with the garments of salvation and covered with 
the robe of righteousness, Is. 61:10. Jesus said; “Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God,” John 3:5. Paul says: According to 
his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost,” Titus 3:5. The apostle says 
to the Galatians: “Ye are all the children of God by faith,” 
Gal. 3 : 26. Peter said to his audience on the day of Pentecost : 
“Repent and be baptized everyone of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,” Acts 
2:38. And Jesus said, Mark 16: 16, “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved—be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life,” Tit. 3:7. These are some of the fruits of Chris. 
tian baptism according to the word of God. 

The signification of baptism is also clearly stated in the Holy 
Scriptures. The signification is two fold, viz.: MJortificatio car- 
nis et vivificatio Spiritus, (the mortification of the flesh or old 
man, and the vivification of the Spirit, or new man). Paul says, 
Rom. 6: 3, 4, “So many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death. Therefore we are buried 
with Christ by baptism into death: that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.” Baptism signifies the cru- 
cifying of the old man with his deeds and the resurrection of a 
new man in his stead. As the death of Christ is to work in us 
the crucifying and mortification of the flesh by baptism, so the 
resurrection of Christ is to work in us new spiritual life. Hence 
St. Paul says, Col. 3: 1, “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God.” 

This death of the old man is effected by true repentance. 
The growth of the new man is effected by faith and the word of 
God. For St. Peter says, “As new-born babes desire the sincere 
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milk of the word, that you may grow thereby.” Faith mixes 
with the word of God as food and blood do, which is carried 
through the whole body and thus promotes the growth of the 
new born child. 

Those who have been christened are bound to avoid sin and 
live pious and godly lives. They are solemnly obligated to 
exterminate idolatry, blasphemy, contempt of God, anger, mal- 
ice, revenge, enmity, unfaithfulness, murder, coveteousness, false- 
hood, pride and licentiousness. These are all fruits of the flesh, 
or original sin. They are the works of Satan himself. These 
must all be eradicated. And the fruits of the Spirit must be 
diligently cultivated, viz.: Faith, love, hope, humility, patience, 
meekness, chastity, goodness, truth, righteousness, etc. There 
must be decrease in evil and increase in that which is good, 
until the latter crowds out the former altogether. This will 
be the grand and final consummation, if the covenant of bap- 
tism be fulfilled. Then and not till then will the subject of 
baptism experience the power of sanctification. 

The Holy Scriptures clearly teach the necessity of baptism. 
Christ says in the great commission: “Go teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost,” Matthew 28:19. And Jesus says: “Verily, ver- 
ily I say unto thee, except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God,” John 3: 3. It is the initiation into the 
visible Church of Christ. Hence, St. Peter says, “Repent and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost,” Acts 2: 38. By baptism we are made partakers of spir- 
itual blessings. For St. Paul says: “As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ,” Gal. 3: 27. They 
do not simply bear his name, but wear his image—they are like 
him in purity and holiness. 

By baptism we are united to Christ. Hence Paul speaks of 
sanctifying and cleansing the Church with the washing of water 
by the word, Gal. 5 : 26. And again he says: “By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free, and have been all made to 

drink into one Spirit,” 1 Cor.12: 13. Holy baptism is /td/ of 
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consolation according to God’s word. Though the baptized sin 
through infirmity and incautiousness, the covenant of God is 
not thereby abrogated and made of no avail. Baptism is the 
answer of a good conscience toward God and assures us of the 
merit of Christ. The covenant of God is a covenant of grace 
founded on the grace of God and the merit of Christ, and not 
our own merit. Hence though we fall the covenant still stands 
fast, Is. 54: 10. If we repent we shall be accepted. The Lord 
says: “I will make an everlasting covenant with you even the 
sure mercies of David,” Is. 55 : 3. “And this shall be the cove- 
nant: | will forgive them their sins,” Is. 31 : 33, 34. Therefore 
baptism need not be repeated; once baptized is often enough. 
What God promises once he keeps to all eternity. As it was 
with circumcision among the Israelites, so with baptism now. 
There must be no repetition. St. Augustine has well said: 
Non baptismus, sed memoria baptismi iteranda (not baptism, 
but the remembrance of baptism should be repeated). 

N. B. There are good d:dlical reasons for Infant Baptism. 
1. Because in Adam all sinned, (Rom. 5 : 12), and that which is 
born of the flesh is flesh (John 3 : 5), and by nature all are chil- 
dren of wrath (Eph. 2 : 3), hence children too must be born of 
water and the Spirit (John 3:5). 2. Because Christ com- 
manded children to be brought to him (Mark 10: 14). And as 
there is no other means by which they can be brought so near 
to him as by baptism, they should be baptized (Gal. 3 : 27). 
3. Because the great promise connected with baptism, viz.: 
The promise of the forgiveness of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 2 : 38, 39), is made to the children of believers, 
they ought to be baptized. 4. Because in the Old Testament 
there was an emphatic command to circumcise children (Gen. 
17: 12, Lev. 12: 3), and baptism in the New Testament takes 
the place of circumcision (Col. 2: 11, 12). Therefore children 
should be baptized (Gen. 17 : 7, Gal. 3: 28. 29). ‘If children 
were to be excluded from the New Testament Church, Jesus 
would not have said: Forbid them not. 5. Because in the 
Acts of the Apostles, the apostles baptized whole families, 
viz.: That of Cornelius (10: 1, 2, 47); that of Lydia (16: 
14, 15); that of the jailor (16 : 32, 33); that of Crispus, 
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(18 : 8); and that of Stephanus (1 Corinthians 1 : 16, and un- 
undoubtedly these families contained children. 6. Because the 
Holy Ghost works in the hearts of babes and sucklings (Ps. 8 : 
3; Ps. 22: 10; Luke 1:15; Matt. 18:6), and they do not resist 
the Holy Spirit, and he can, therefore, dwell in their hearts, 
hence they should be baptized 7. Because Christ commanded 
his disciples to go and teach all nations baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. A nation consists 
of men, women and children. Christ does not except children 
and hence nobody else should. 8. Because every baptism is 
virtually an infant baptism, as the subject of baptism is required 
to have the spirit of a little child in order to enter the kingdom 
of God, (Matt. 18 : 2, 3). 

A vital question arises just here. How are baptized children 
to know why they are baptized in the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost? answer, by catechisation. “This is the di- 
vine plan.” Every Lutheran baptized child should be thor- 
oughly catechised in the five points in Christian doctrine dis- 
cussed in Luther's Smaller Catechism. 

It is fair to assume that every baptized child is regenerated 
until the contrary shows itself, and it ought to be treated as a 
member of the Church. 

Children are regenerated by baptism, (Tit. 3:5), by the wash- 
ing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. But God 
is not tied to means. Children that die before or soon after 
birth God can regenerate in an extraordinary manner. . His 
power and grace must not be limited. Adults, however, who 
have broken the covenant of baptism and fallen from the grace 
of baptism, are regenerated by the word of God, but this must 
be heard and received into the heart, that it may become the 
seed of the new creature. By this means a man becomes not 
only another man, but a zew man. James says: “Of his own 
will begat he us with the word of truth, that we should be a 
kind of first fruits of his creatures,” (1: 18). And the apostle 
Peter says: “Being born again, not of corruptible, but of incor- 
ruptible seed, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for- 
ever,” (1 Pet. 1: 23). The new birth is a great mystery in 
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either child or adult. We cannot understand it. The Spirit of 
God blows on a man here and there and regenerates him and 
nobody sees it. Christ says: “The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth. So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit,” (John 3 : 8). 

To sum up: John Arndt says, in his Compendium Universae 
Theologiae, in his sermon on the twenty-ninth Psalm, by Chris- 
tian baptism we are: 1. Called; 2. Baptized into one body; 3. 
Regenerated ; 4. United to Christ ; 5. Baptized into Christ; 6. 
Put on Christ; 7. Become his members; 8. Are anointed with 
his Spirit; 9. Are made partakers of his benefits; 10. Are 
called by his name; I1. Are received into his covenant; 12. 
Baptized to repentance and a holy life, to de new creatures; 13. 
Are espoused to Christ as a bride, and 14. Are purified by the 
washing of water by the word. Of all these blessings says the 
author of True Christianity, the Anabaptists deprive their chil- 
dren. But some one will say: How can baptism produce such 
effects? Answer, it is a sacrament: it is of divine appointment. 
If it were not of divine appointment, there would be nothing in 
it. So also of the Lord’s Supper. 

Three things are necessary to a sacrament, viz. 1. The 
promise of God’s grace and the pardon of sin. 2. The em- 
phatic command of God to observe it in the Church to the end. 
3. A visible sign ordained of God by which the grace of God 
is appropriated. Baptism possesses these three marks of a sacra- 
ment and, hence, :wstrumentally, it causes the forgiveness of sin, 
delivers from death and the devil and gives everlasting salvation 
to believers as the word and promise of God declare, (Gal. 3 : 
26; Rom. 6: 3, 4. 

It is not true that there is nothing in baptism. Baptism in- 
cludes regeneration, conversion, repentance and faith. It puts 
the subject into the covenant and if he fall from the covenant, 
he can only get back into the covenant by conversion, (Luther). 
In baptism God apprehends the child until the child can appre- 
hend him. The reader will say that is regeneration. I repeat 
that it is proper to assume that the baptized child is regenerated 
until the contrary shows itself. Born of God and the Holy 
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Ghost, the baptized child should live as a child of God—born of 
the word of God, it should live accordingly—born of faith it 
should do the works of faith. Baptism must become a real liv- 
ing power and bear the fruits of the Spirit. It must not be pres- 
ent only as an outward sign but also as an inward grace. Man- 
ifestly, all who faithfully perform the covenant of baptism, will 
receive the dona gratiae (Gnaden giiter) in time, and the bona 
gloriae (Ehren giiter) in eternity. 

Finally, the question is often asked: How admit to full com- 
munion. In answer to this question, it is to be observed, that 
the Lutheran methods are catechisation and confirmation. Other 
methods are sometimes used, but it is hoped the day will soon 
dawn on our beloved Lutheran Zion, when there shall be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to methods. What we need is more light. 
It is a source of gratitude to know, too, that we are moving 
into the light. 


ARTICLE X. 


JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 
By J. W. ScHwarTz, D. D., Worthington, Pa. 


The purpose of this paper is to bring before the reader’s mind 
the terrible ordeal through which Jesus passed in Gethsemane, 
just before his betrayal by Judas, and to seek an answer to the 
question: Why did he come here on this occasion ? 

The accounts given of this incident are found in Matthew's 
Mark’s and Luke’s Gospel, that in Luke giving us the clearest 
view of the intense agony he endured: and yet not one of these 
evangelists gives us even a hint of the purpose for which he 
came here; except that the first two say that when he came 
near the place, he left the greater number of the disciples be- 
hind, saying to them, “Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder.” 

Inasmuch as he never, during his whole life, did anything 
without some purpose, there must have been some object in his 
coming here at this time more than merely to pray. It cannot 
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be doubted that he knew that this bitter struggle awaited him. 
He most certainly came that he might engage in it. 

It may seem presumptuous in any one, since the Scriptures 
are silent on this point, to try to explain it; and yet, since the 
question “Why ?” involuntary comes, as we read the story ; and 
since attempts Aave been made to answer it; if we seek to pen- 
etrate this mystery with a reverent spirit, it will not, we trust, 
be thought out of place for us to seek light on the subject. 

Not one of the different explanations given by commentators 
seems sufficiently clear to an inquiring mind. They may be 
given under these four heads : 

1. Zhat his sonl was filled with horror at the thought of his 
approaching death on the cross. 

It is most certainly true that there was enough in this pros- 
pect to appall the stoutest heart: for it was no ordinary death,— 
not even an ordinary death for a malefactor—he was to die. 
But the great objection to this explanation is: why does he feel 
this dread at this hour? Is it not more likely that he would 
have been thus overwhelmed, at the institution of the Supper, 
when he gave his disciples his broken body and his blood—or 
when Judas left the room on his treacherous errand. 

2. That he suffered the wrath of God in this hour. 

But of this there is not the least hint anywhere in either of 
the narratives. On the contrary, from the terms of affection, 
“My Father,” which he uses more than once, and the trusting 
spirit he shows through the whole scene, we are justified in be- 
lieving that he and the Father were drawn together, during all 
his agony, by bonds of intensest love. This view seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that, after he had drunk the bitter cup, “an 
angel appeared unto him from heaven, strengthening him.” 
And besisides this, ¢#zs part of his suffering, viz., the wrath of 
God, he endured on the cross, when in deep anguish, he.cried 
out, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

3. That he was assaulted by Satan,—that the temptation 
which he endured in the wilderness, in the beginning of his 
ministry, and which was interrupted “for a season,” was re- 
newed here. 

But it is not clear how this could be. What form would this 
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temptation take? Certainly Satan would not seek to terrify 
him with the thought of the terrible sufferings he was about to 
endure on the cross. As has already been suggested, there 
seems to be no reason why this fear should have taken posses- 
sion of him here. Certainly not the thought of his being be- 
trayed by Judas, denied by Peter, and forsaken by all his disci- 
ples. All this he had foreseen already, and the bitterness of it all 
had passed. Certainly not the humiliation that awaited him in 
the mockery of a trial by the Jewish and Roman authorities. 
For all this he was abundantly prepared. No. Not any one, 
not all, of these incidents could move him for an instant. Surely, 
Satan would not come suggesting sinful thoughts to his mind. 
That he had tried in the wilderness; with what success, let the 
record speak. He would not try to persuade him that, after all, 
he was not able to accomplish the great work he had set out to 
do—the deliverance of the world from sin and hell. That were 
a foolish task on his part; for such a thought could never enter 
Jesus’ mind. It cannot, hence, be conceived what purpose Satan 
could have in assaulting him, or why he should be permitted to 
make the attempt. No! No! This spot, at this hour, was 
holy ground ; and his foot durst not pollute it. The scene was 
too solemn for his defiling presence. 

4. That, in this hour, his human soul was alone in this 
struggle, the fulness of the divine life having for the time with- 
drawn. 

For this explanation there 4s nowhere any ground at all. 
Through his whole life, from the moment of his conception in 
the womb of the virgin, the union of his divine and human na- 
tures was so complete, that shere never has been a moment since, 
when this union was broken. Never! What, then, was the . 
cause of this deep agony? There seems to be but one expla- 
nation that will answer this question fully. And that is, that 
he felt the consciousness of the guilt of sin. That is to say that 
he felt as guilty of sin, as though he had actually sinned him- 
self. 

Several commentators hint at this in trying to account for his 
intense suffering here. Thus Lange, (in Matthew,) says: “It 
was a specific agony of itsclf—not a dread of the agony of Cal- 
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vary: therefore he prays, according to Mark, that, if it were 
possible, the hour of ¢/zs suffering might pass.” 

Van Oosterzee, the commentatay on Luke, in the Lange Series, 
says: ‘We cannot be surprised that often the anguish of our 
Lord in Gethsemane has been considered as something entirely 
peculiar, and therefore it has been asserted that he by the cup, 
for the passing away of which he prayed, meant, not the whole 
suffering of death, but especially ¢#7s anguish which, if it had 
not subsided would have hindered him from bearing the suffer- 
ing of death worthily and courageously.” 

Matthew Henry says: “He was now bearing the iniquities 
which the Father laid upon him, and by his sorrow and amaze- 
ment, he accommodated himself to his undertaking. The suffer- 
ings he was entering upon were for our sins; they were all to 
meet upon him, and he knew it As we are obliged to be sorry 
for our particular sins, so was he grieved for the sins of us all.” 
* * «He knew the malignity of the sins that were laid upon 
him, how provoking to God, how ruining to man; and these 
being all set in order before him, and charged upon him, he 
was sorrowful and very heavy.” Thomas Scott says: “It is 
not indeed possible for us fully to understand or explain this 
subject: yet we may point out the light which the Scriptures 
afford us upon it. Christ sustained the character of our surety, 
who undertook to be answerable for our sins: accordingly, “our 
iniquities were laid upon him,” and “he was made sin for us,” 
and “suffered once for sins, the just for the unjust.’’ From these 
Scriptures we may conclude * * that he had the most dis- 
tinct and clear perception of the infinite evil of sin, and of the 
immensity of the guilt which he was to expiate: that he had 
the most awful view of the divine justice, and the vengeance 
deserved by the sins of men.” 

These quotations are, as has already been suggested, only 
hints of the meaning of this scene. But they help to give us 
clear ideas of it. 

Now, it does not follow that this consciousness of the guilt of 
sin on Jesus’ part is accompanied by a sense of the wrath of 
God, or of his being, in any way, forsaken by the Father. A 
sense of sin,—a feeling of guilt, would, of necessity, bring to 
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one so holy as he, unspeakable distress ; and the feeling of the 
guilt of the whole human race lying on him—who can wonder 
that this feeling should wring from him sweat “as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

It may be objected to this, that he, who had never £nown sin, 
could not feel its guilt. But it should not be forgotten that it 
was his lot to be “tempted in all points like as we are ;” and as 
it was laid on him to suffer the punishment due to our transgres- 
sions, it was also laid on him to feel that that punishment was de- 
served. But how could he feel thus in any way so well as by 
feeling conscious of guilt? This seems to have been part of the 
“suffering” through which he was to become the “perfect” “cap- 
tain of our salvation.” 

As we look at this subject from this point of view, we can 
very easily understand why ¢izs prayer was wrung from him :— 
“Uf it be possible, let this cup pass from me!" and why he had 
to pray thrice for grace to drink it submissively. 

Now, there was no other time in his life when there was any 
room for this experience. All through his life he had, in one 
way and another, felt other evil effects of sin. He was born and 
reared amid lowly surroundings: He was tempted by Satan, 
hated by men, and was to be betrayed, denied, forsaken, by his 
chosen followers: He was to be mocked, scourged, murdered, 
by his foes: He was to be forsaken by God: and was to die 
amid such anguish as would convulse nature; but nowhere 
else did ¢his iron enter his soul,—the consciousness of the guilt 
of sin—but here. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF CERTAIN PHASES OF MODERN RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


By TuEo. B. Stork, EsqQ., Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the time when Christianity was first preached in Judea, 
eighteen hundred years ago, it has passed through nearly all the 
stages which, humanly speaking, other religions have suffered. 

At first, taught by its Divine Founder and receiving direct 
from his sacred lips the true spirit and fervor of a living faith, 
its disciples and believers felt it rather than intellectually knew 
it. It was with them a holy fire and not a dogmatic belief crys- 
tallized into the hard and definite clauses of a creed. Its myster- 
ies—sin, the resurrection, the redemption—although recognized, 
were not explored or explained. Then its teachings were writ- 
ten down, and the first fervor of the new religion having passed, 
a cooler, more speculative, more intellectual stage was reached. 
The teachings that had once lived on the lips of Christ and his 
apostles were now reduced to the dead letter of a manuscript ; 
and for the impassioned teaching with lip, eye, and gesture, by 
which the very spirit of the speaker was transfused into the 
hearer, there was substituted the cold critical process of reading. 

At once there sprang up a desire to understand, and with it 
came interpretation, literal, figurative: the mind began to put 
itself in the place of the heart and set itself to explaining these 
great mysteries, and when explained, to tacking to each its ex- 
planatory label. From this it was but a step to insisting that 
the explanation was as essential as the thing itself. 

For fifteen centuries this stage of interpretation went on di- 


[Nore.—We have admitted this article in the expectation of having a 
reply to it in our July number. The author himself realizes that his views 
may not accord with accepted orthodoxy, although he thinks he is right. 
While the reader may not agree with the thought of the paper, he will 
recognize the excellent spirit it breathes throughout. We should like to 
have had the answer in this issue, but found it impossible.—ED. ] 
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rected and fostered by the Romish Church, itself a creature of 
interpretation. One explanation was added to another, one 
deduction was drawn after another, until primitive Christianity 
was almost lost under its load of saints, fasts, feasts, hierarchies, 
and indulgences. The inteilect of man revolted from the cata- 
logue of absurdities into which intellect had led it. With one 
sweep of his pen Martin Luther drew a line through the scholia 
with which the Romish Church had covered the sacred pages. 

But the tendency to interpret Scripture, and with it the teach- 
ings of Christ, was not so easily destroyed as the interpretation. 
The desire of men to explain, to understand, was irrepressible, and 
new interpretations, new doctrines almost immediately sprang 
from the roots of the old. Calvin showed how the doctrine of 
election and free will was taught by Scripture. The Reforma- 
tion meant not a denial of all interpretation but simply a wiping 
out of the old to make room for the new interpretation ; the 
giving way of authoritative churchly interpretation to that of the 
individual. So that Queen Elizabeth could wittily express the 
whole drift of that time by her answer to the priest’s question 
concerning transubstantiation, 

“What Christ's word did make it 
That I believe and take it.” 

But individual interpretation having run its course for three 
centuries more, men in reviewing its results were no better sat- 
isfied than before. The mysteries of the redemption, of sin, of 
the resurrection, of faith were as incapable of explanation by 
the individual as by the Church. ‘They remaihed as much mys- 
teries to man’s intellect as they had been when first their solu- 
tion was attempted by the thunderous declarations of councils 
and popes. . 

Thereupon in this nineteenth century of Christianity a differ- 
ent mode of interpretation was adopted: instead of attempting 
to interpret the Christian mysteries it was boldly assumed that 
there were none, that Christ was not divine but only a humanly 
perfect man, that his life and death were not for the salvation of 
all men but simply for an example of self-sacrifice and love for 

Voi. XXII. No. 2. 35 
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one’s neighbors. All that was not plain and comprehensible to 
man's intellect was explained away. Abstract ideas, the coin- 
age of men’s minds‘ were substituted for divine realities set forth 
jn Scripture. A tendency to righteousness was substituted for 
the love of Christ constraining men ; the idea of eternal perdition 
so revolting to the minds of men was explained away. The 
whole rationalistic method of interpretation was adopted, re- 
minding one—be it said with reverence—of the attempt of the 
ancients in their Neo-platonism to explain the old deities of 
Greece and Rome so as to reconcile them with later notions and 
to dress the poor old religion of Greece in a philosophical garb 
and thus revivity it. 

So it was attempted to meet the assumed necessity of recon- 
ciling Christianity and its mysteries with the discoveries of 
science by abstracting from it all that savored of mystery, re- 
ducing it simply to a code of morality inculcated by earth’s 
greatest teacher. 

Such, however, is not the true character of Christianity, nor 
can it ever be saved as the salvation of the old religion of Greece 
was vainly attempted by the Neo-plationists. Christianity was 
never intended by its Divine Founder to be more to men than a 
practical guide for conduct through life, in order that men might 
be made capable of eternal happiness hereafter, and, the way being 
shown, the motive and impulse to right conduct were furnished 
at the same time by exhibiting Christ’s love to men and afford- 
ing them through it the power to fulfill his teachings. 

The Bible was gever intended to explain to man the plan of 
the universe and the scheme of God's entire government thereof ; 
and all attempts to build up from it such plan or scheme must 
fail. It is, indeed, doubtful whether man with his limited ca- 
pacity could comprehend such a scheme were it fully presented 
to him. 

The teachings of Christ as well as all others contained in the 
Bible are directed to an entirely different end from that of pre- 
senting propositions to man’s intellect. All those teachings are 
intensely practical, their object is not to instruct by stating facts 
concerning the creation of the world or concerning the plan of 
salvation but simply and solely to teach men how to live so as 
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to glorify their maker. Incidentally statements are made here 
and there as to the creation, the fall of man, but these are all 
allusions subordinate to the main purpose of the book. 

The method of accomplishing its purpose sufficiently attests 
its divine origin; it deals not with set phrases, it lays down no 
code of morals, it has no maxims, it makes no attempt to man- 
ufacture a rule of conduct for every possible contingency of life. 
Having enunciated briefly in the ten commandments the few 
absolute rules that were capable of categorical expression, it 
proceeds to teach the great rules of right conduct fitted to every 
occasion of life by setting forth page after page, life after life, 
the history of the struggles of other men, not ideally good men, 
not perfect men, but ordinary, fallible, weak men struggling un- 
der God's teaching to live righteously: Moses in his distrust of 
God's over-ruling power, David in his passion for Bathsheba, 
Job in his afflictions. 

The whole process of temptation, sin, punishment, repentance 
are set forth in every kind of man and under every kind of cir- 
cumstance, so that the reader may learn the lessons of life and 
of right living as they only can be taught, by examples through 
which the feelings and the heart may be impressed with that 
unwritten spiritual law of God which is incapable of a reduction 
to the cold intellectual propositions of precise commands. These 
perhaps, by some technical quibble or play on words might be 
evaded, but the searching spiritual law reduced to no set ex- 
pression can never be. It comes to man as the perfume from the 
flowers of the field, subtle, all pervading, penetrating, inevitable. 
It admits of no technical evasions, for it has no set terms. None 
can say the law has commanded this, therefore we may omit 
that. Like its Divine Giver, the law is spiritual, it concerns it- 
self only with the spirit, and is to be obeyed spiritually. 

And so when Christ came with his still more spiritual law of 
love; he laid down no formal propositions setting forth his 
teachings for such a thing was a physical impossibility ; his 
law was, like the law of the Old Testament, a spiritual law. He 
taught devotion to God, not by commanding a man to render 
certain stated services, but by the story of the poor widow and 
her mite. He taught love of one's neighbor, not by setting forth 
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a catalogue of duties, but by the parable of the way-farer who 
fell among thieves. Love to God and to himself he sought to 
kindle in men not by explanations or by propositions of logic, 
but by the plain history of the lives and acts of those who truly 
lived him, the Mary Magdalene who washed his feet with her 
tears and wiped them with the hair of her head. 

The object of all Christ’s teaching dealing thus as it always 
did with spiritual states, with feelings, not with intellectual prop- 
ositions or with exactly worded precepts, avoiding pointedly and 
distinctly all statements of doctrine, was to bring about in those 
who listened certain spiritual results, certain states of feeling 
toward God and toward men. His teaching endeavored to do 
this by giving instances of this state of feeling as it showed it- 
self outwardly in various and widely different persons. Every 
class of persons is made to pass across the scriptural pages, 
noble, rich, poor, moral, wicked. 

To reduce such teachings to set terms, to theological propo- 
sitions, is as impossible as to imprison the sunlight. Christ's 
teachings are incapable of it. Indeed had such been the inten- 
tion of Christ when he uttered them, doubtless he himself would 
have done this and not have left so important a work to his fol- 
lowers. 

But it may be asked, what then are we to gather from his 
teachings, how are we to know that we follow him? Are there 
no outward signs or tests of what he taught, by which conduct 
in accordance with his teachings is to be distinguished from con- 
duct that contravenes them? The answer is, that there are none; 
it is the spiritual state that determines a man’s position with re- 
gard to Christ; often, nay almost always, this spiritual state 
may be indicated by the works it produces, by its effects; but 
since no man is required to judge of another's spiritual condi- 
tion ; since all that Christ requires, is that the individual should 
with fear and trembling make sure of his own spiritual condi- 
tion, there arises no necessity for these outward tests, and con- 
sequently all these outward manifestations of that inward spirit- , 
ual condition are vague and uncertain when regarded as tests or 
proofs of its existence. 

Nothing shows more conclusively the vagueness and uncer- 
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tainty of all such tests than a glance at some of those celebra- 
ted ones that theologians have formulated. No two of them 
can agree upon the meaning of their own propositions. Who 
knows what the rea/ presence really means: and does any rea- 
sonable man dare in this day of grace to say that unless a man 
can say credo to such a proposition which it is impossible for 
him to understand intellectually, that in consequence he is not a 
follower of Christ ? 

Again, who understands the doctrine of the Trinity as pro- 
pounded by the theologians? Is it possible for man’s mind, con- 
stituted as it is, to conceive intellectually that doctrine. How 
then can he believe it? 

If it be said that it is not an intellectual belief that is required 
for such doctrines, then of course the whole contest is gone ; if 
a spiritual belief is asked, then there were no need for enuncia- 
ting propositions that in terms seem to require an intellectual 
belief. If the matter explained in the proposition be a mystery 
to the intellect, then there is no necessity for the proposition, 
since those who announce it, as well as those who receive it are 
unable to attach any intellectual, that is to say, any definite 
meaning to it. 

To deny that Christ’s teachings are capable of a reduction to 
the exactitude of logical or geometrical propositions, is to take 
nothing from their reality. It is a well acknowledged truth that 
feeling or states of feeling can never be translated exactly into 
words, and yet no one for that reason doubts that feelings exist ; 
few things have an existence so real. Without them life would 
lose its significance for all of us. Human living is no more than 
a long procession of feelings, love, hate, joy, hope ; surely no 
one can doubt the existence of these powerful factors in life. 
Nor would any one suggest because it is impossible to define 
them in exact words that they therefore are unreal. 

By various indirections men are able to convey or to hint at 
these feelings so that others may guess at them, but so far no 
one, it is believed, has had the boldness to put them into formu- 
las and to declare, unless you are so and so, you do not love, 
unless so and so you have not hope. 

Just as men have conveyed to each other these feelings; so 
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Christ in his teachings has conveyed that spiritual state (which 
is a state of feeling) to men and there is no more of mystery or 
of unreality in the one than in the other. Every man knows 
(by an assurance that far surpasses mere knowledge of external 
things) when he loves, and every man knows in like manner 
when he has attained that spiritual state that Christ desires and 
inculcates. That a man should have this spiritual state is his 
individual concern, for ascertaining which he needs no outward 
tests, and therefore Christ has furnished none. 

To those, therefore, who ask for demonstration of the truth 
of the Bible, the answer and the only answer is that a demon- 
stration, such as is applied to other books or to facts of the out- 
side world, is incompetent and impossible, because the Bible 
deals not with facts but with spiritual things, that is to say, with 
man’s spiritual state. If all its statements of facts were un- 
true, that might be a small matter, a matter entirely immaterial, 
because its object is not the statement of facts; but tH® teach- 
ing of a spiritual law, the creation in man of a certain spiritual 
state. When a man has through its teachings attained that state, 
he will find in it the demonstration of the truth of the Bible. 
He will feel that the Bible is spiritually true ; that it has enabled 
him to attain to happiness and content. This feeling must far 
surpass any cold intellectual knowledge of its truth. Such a 
demonstration by virtue of its very nature possesses a degree 
of certainty higher than any other; for, to put the matter meta- 
physically, the only absolute knowledge we have is that of our 
own mental states. It is only the contents of consciousness that 
prove themselves directly, and stand in need of no other proof. 
There is not a proposition of geometry so unconditionally true ; 
for with it we must always admit the possibility of the existence 
of other minds or of different circumstances in which it may 
not be true; but no man can doubt the existence of the con- 
tents of his own consciousness, for such a doubt annihilates it- 
self. 

It may be suggested that the heathen fanatics feel quite as 
much assured of their superstitious religions, and that the hap- 
piness and content of their spiritual state is to them as firm an 
assurance of the truth of such religions as any Christian's are 
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to him. Granting this assumption which is a purely arbitrary 
one, for how can states of feeling be thus compared with any- 
thing that even approaches accuracy, the answer is obvious, that 
with this question we have no business to deal; the Bible never 
intended us to judge of the spiritual states of other men, but 
only each man with his own. , 

If we dared or had the right to presume to guess at God's 
plans and schemes for other men, we might suppose that these 
fanatics of what we call heathendom are serving God's purposes 
and glorifying him as much as we; and that until shown a bet- 
ter way of serving him, their superstitious ways are satisfactory 
to him. 

But the Bible has refused to us all means of testing or dis- 
cussing the spiritual state of other men. St. Paul the most 
learned and philosophical of the apostles, has distinctly referred 
to the difficulty, the impossibility of discussing spiritual mat- 
ters as we discuss the things of this material tangible world. 
In the second chapter of First Corinthians which treats largely 
of this subject, he says: “But the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him, neither can he know them because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

Going on then to say that in worldly things men are capable 
of dealing with them because their minds are fitted for such 
dealing, he repeats the same thought in a little different way : 
“For what man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of 
man which is in you? Even so the things of God knoweth no 
man but the Spirit of God.” 
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ARTICLE XII. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Canon and Text of the Old Testament. By Dr. Francis Buhl, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology at Leipzig. Translated by Rev. John Mac- 
Pherson, M. A. pp. 259. 8vo. $3.00. 

With the revived interest in the study of Hebrew and the burning 
question of the ‘Higher Criticism,’’ a volume like this from competent 
hands will be generally welcomed by biblical scholars. The learned 
world has not suffered from a plethora of treatises on the Old Testa- 
ment canon, and it must in all candor admit its general ignorance on 
this point. 

Dr. Buhl is comparatively unknown to American theologians, but his 
rank among the Germans may be inferred by his call in 1890 to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig on the decease of Delitzsch to occupy the place of 
that distinguished scholar, and the work before us abounds in proofs of 
his learning, his mastery of a subject still involved in obscurity, his his- 
toric descrimination and candor, and—a rare gift in authors, his mod- 
esty. His investigations have evidently been prompted by the interests 
of truth, and not for the support of a tendency or a preconceived theory. 

As the beginning of the construction of the canon properly so called 
the author takes the period when Ezra during the latter half of the fifth 
century B. C. introduced among the Jews ‘the Book of the Law,’’ as 
‘canonical Scripture.’’ ‘The solution of the much contested, and as 
yet by no means solved, questions regarding the existence and enforce- 
ment of this law during the pre-exilian period, is a matter to be de- 
termined by the special science of Pentateuch criticism,’’ a science of 
which the work steers clear. ‘Of other writings outside of the Book 
of the law there is on this occasion no mention," but *‘it is indeed cer- 
tain enough that the prophetic writings had been eagerly and widely 
read before, during, and after the exile.’’ ‘‘A complete collection of 
prophetic writings could not exist so long as the prophetic spirit was 
still active and called forth new writings.’’ The canon of that day con- 
tained as yet nothing more than the Pentateuch. 

Only after the Jews fully realized that they were without prophets 
were they impelled ‘to bring together in one complete whole the pro- 
phetic writings transmitted to them, when this collection was attached, 
as a second group of sacred and inspired writings, to the Law.”’ Ben 
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Sirach mentions also an additional class of writings, which are called 
“the other writings,’’ which third group corresponds generally with 
the Hagiographa, ‘‘but still the question remains as to whether the 
writings in the prologue of Sirach were precisely co-extensive’’ with 
the latter, ‘since the Book of Sirach itself expressly refers only to the 
Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Psalms.’’ Dr. Buhl 
concludes that these ‘‘other writings’’ had then not been severed from 
the religious literature of that present age ‘*by the deep gulf of a can- 
onical ordinance,’’ but the canon of these was finally closed even be- 
fore the time of Christ, ‘‘although we know nothing as to how or by 
whom this was accomplished.”’ 

Of peculiar interest to Lutherans, especially in the present crisis of 
biblical study, is the reminder given them that unlike the Reformed 
Confessions the Lutheran Symbols nowhere define the limits of the 
Canon, leaving a free range for investigation according to explicit Pro- 
testant principles. The breadth, freedom and independence of Luther 
are nowhere more conspicuous than in his treatment of the canon. He 
received nothing on authority, not even the Bible. Translating most 
of the Apocrypha, he not only directed ‘‘a remarkable criticism”’ against 
them, ‘but also against particular books of the Hagiographa, and 
treated not only the practice of the Church, but also the old Jewish de- 
cisions regarding the canon, with excessive freedom.’’ Alongside of 
sharp expressions against several of the non-canonical writings, there 
are to be found ‘no less free denunciations of the Books of Esther, 
Ecclesiastes and Chroniclee.’* He claimed that while the Book of Es- 
ther ought to have been excluded from the canon, the First Book of 
Maccabees deserved to have been included in it—the old criticism of the 
several Books of the Hagiographa met with among the ancient Jews, 
though Luther made it not under the the influence of historical facts, 
but ‘‘under the impression which these writing made on his religiously 
sensitive nature.” 

Of Esther and the Second Book of Maccabees, Luther said he **wished 
they had not been extant, for they Judaize too much and have many 
heathenish improprieties.’’ He also observed, ‘‘The Books of Kings 
goa hundred thousand steps beyond him who has written the Chroni- 
cles * * therefore the Books of Kings are more to be believed than 
the Books of Chronicles.’’ 

By much the larger portion of the volume is devoted to the history of 
the Old Testament text, the MSS., Variations, the Massorah, the old 
Translations Results of this history, etc., the whole making a valuable 
contribution to an important department of knowledge. E. J. W. 
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The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James Hastings, M. A. 

Volume the Second, Oct., 1890—September, 1891. pp. 284. 

The handsomely bound volume of this bright, learned and solid 
monthly highly commends itself to scholars. For the study of the 
Scriptures we know of no periodical that is more helpful and stimula- 
ting. There is a large variety of subject matter uniformly treated with 
reverence, freshness and ability. Besides exegetical papers on single 
passages, there are reviews of commentaries, hints for the study of the 
different books of the Bible, brief expositions of the International Sun- 
day School Lessons, notes of recent exposition, cursory surveys of re- 
cent literature in all departments of theological science, and notes of 
recent literature in sermons. No student who examines the contents of 
this volume will be content to dispense with it, for it offers the very 
assistance which is in our time found necessary in the scientific study of 
the sacred Scriptures. 

It numbers among its contributors many of the foremost biblical 
scholars, in the churches of England and Scotland. 

The price is but $1.50 a year. 


The Lord’s Supper and the Passover Ritual, being a translation of the 
substance of Prof. Bickell’s work termed ‘‘Messe und Pascha.’”’ By 
William J. Skene, D. C. L. With an Introduction by the translator 
on the Connection of the Early Christian Church with the Jewish 
Church. pp. 319. $2.00. 

No department of Christian theology offers a more inviting field or 
promises a richer harvest than the influence of Jewish ideas and usages 
in determining the form of Christian institutions. The present work is 
a clever contribution to the subject and yields some very interesting re- 
sults from learned investigations in that domain. At the same time it 
furnishes illustrations of an explorer’s capacity to announce discover- 
ies, which remind one of the diamonds reported to be found in a certain 
region. The diamonds had reached their place of deposit through 
agencies interested in their discovery. 

That Christianity grew out of Judaism and that Christian rites and 
even Christian ideas were evolved from the deposit of truth given to 
and preserved by God's ancient people, can disturb no one who has 
studied the mission of the holy nation or pondered the affirmation of 
Jesus that his coming meant the fulfillment of every jot and tittle of the 
law. 

The Christian Church succeeded the Synagogue, was in a sense de- 
veloped from it. Even the keys of the kingdom given to the apostles 
authorizing them to bind and loose, it is claimed, was but the granting 
to them a privilege heretofore enjoyed by the scribes as ‘the authorized 
interpreters of the oral and traditionary laws,’’ a power ‘“‘known to the 
Jews as that of binding and loosing.’? The Saviour’s direction concern- 
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ing the treatment of an offending brother, Matt. 18 : 15-17 was antici- 
pated by Jewish usage which required the reproving of a brother, if 
this failed he must be reproved before witnesses; ‘‘and if the offender 
hearkened not unto them, then they made proclamation concerning him 
in the synagogues for four Sabbaths.’’ Again, it was believed among 
the Jews that unless ten men were present “their prayers in the syna- 
gogue were not heard by God.’’ This belief Jesus corrects by vindica- 
ting the efficacy of common prayer without any condition as to numbers, 
saying ‘if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask,’’ etc. The rule of the Jews was that ‘forgiveness was 
only required three times."’ Peter meant to show a spirit of extraor- 
dinary charity when he suggested seven times. Jesus’ answer ‘‘Seventy 
times seven forbids any limit to the exercise of love towards a brother.’’ 

The number of the disciples present when a meeting was held to ap- 
point one in the rgom of Judas was according to Luke one hundred and 
twenty. ‘And his object in naming this number was, no doubt, to show 
* * that according to the ideas of the Jews it was a lawful assembly ; 
for they held that as Ezra’s great synagogue consisted of one hundred 
and twenty elders, there could be no lawful council held in any city un- 
der that number.’’ 

From these observations in the Jntroduction by the translator, the aim 
of the author and the character of his work may be readily inferred. 
The Holy Supper was instituted in connection with the Passover and 
the ritual of the latter passed almost bodily into the celebration of the 
sacrament, which, according to the translator, ‘‘was destined to form 
the principal feature in the worship of the Christian Church.” [?] 

If the claims sought to be established by the author can stand the 
crucible of candid and exhaustive historic research, ‘it follows incon- 
testably that the primitive Christian liturgy is closely conformed to the 
first Eucharist celebrated by Christ himself after the Passover Supper, 
and very soon after this first celebration must have been recorded by 
the Apostles.’’ By the “‘primitive’’ liturgy is meant that of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, ‘shown by the strongest external, as well as inter- 
nal, evidences to be substantially apostolic,’’ and during the first three 
centuries used in the whole Church, and this is shown to be accordant 
with the Passover ritual. 

In the face of the consensus of Protestant historians that the earliest 
Christian worship was simple and gradually became elaborate, we are 
asked here to believe that just the reverse is the case. And in fact St. 
Basil is credited with having ‘curtailed the length of the Liturgy, not 
because he thought there was anything superfluous, or that it contained 
too much, but that he might put an end to the laziness and slovenliness 
both of those who prayed and who listened ; and, moreover as much 
might be compressed into the same time, published a shorter form.”’ 

With all the learning and positiveness of the author, his conclusions 
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will hardly be accepted outside of the circle of those who are eager to 
believe them, and who do not care to be confronted by the whole truth 
The translator, doubtless, belongs to that number. His lenghty intro- 
duction hardly attests the laborious, conscientious seeker after truth. 
Such unqualified statements as that Jesus openly announced bimself as 
the long expected Messiah ‘‘at his first appearance at the temple in the 
first year of his ministry ;’’ and that proselytes from the heathen were 
received into the Jewish Church, ‘not by circumcision, but by baptism,”’’ 
are not calculated to prepossess intelligent readers of the book with its 
historic value. The judgment passed by the author relative to the con- 
clusions of Probst is applicable, we think, alike to himself and his some- 
what slovenly translator : ‘“‘His deductions rest upon so many not very 
provable presumptions, that we can hardly expect a recognition of them 
from a dogmatic opposing side.”’ E. J. W. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Franco-German War of 1870-71. By Field Marshal Count Hel- 
muth Von Moltke. Translated by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer, 
with a map. pp. 432. 

This history from the pen of the great soldier is virtually an abridg- 
ment of the official history of the terrific conflict which in a few months 
laid the empire of France at the feet of the Hohenzollerns. Under- 
taken at the earnest request of friends as a popular history, it is prac- 
tically from beginning to end the expression of a private opinion of the 
war from the Field Marshal himself. The general character of the nar- 
rative reflects the simple, stern, taciturn mind of Von Moltke, and in 
its direct, onward rush and sweep it is a striking mirror of that marvel- 
lous campaign, which notwithstanding the admitted valor and heroism 
of the French, consisted of an unbroken succession of victories for the 
Germans. 

One simple purpose runs through the work, to tell briefly and ac- 
curately the horrible tale. There is no indulgence in rhetoric, no effort 
at glorification, no worship of heroes, no sentiment, no revenge, no 
philosophising, no adornment. Only a few sententious observations, 
such as **This magnificent sacrifice of the splendid French Cavalry could 
not change the fate of the day,"’ ‘‘with the surrender of this army (at 
Sedan), Imperialism in France was extinct,’’ and the closing words, 
“Strasburg and Metz, which had been alienated from Germany in a time 
of weakness, were reconquered, and the German Empire had risen 
anew,’’ relieve somewhat the monotony of a purely military narrative. 

That the writer himself had any part in the struggle, the preparation 
and organization for which emanated from his own silent brain, no rea- 
der would gather from these pages. So grandly successful had been the 
work of previous years, that for Germany's unparalleled triumph ‘it 
sufficed to carry out the plans pre-arranged and prepared.”’ 
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While the volume may offer entertainment only to military minds, it 
will have a permanent value as an accurate and complete history of a 
war which has no parallel in modern ages, a war which in six months 
destroyed one empire and founded another, and the military results of 
which are summed up in the loss to the Germans of 6247 officers, 123,- 
453 men, 1 flag and 6 guns; the loss to the French of 21,508 officers, 
702,048 men, 107 flags and eagles, 1915 field guns and 5526 fort guns. 

E. J. W. 
THE YOUNG LUTHERAN COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
Handbook of Lutheranism. By J. DV. Roth, Associate Editor of the 

Young Lutheran, &c. pp. 471. 

The only unfavorable criticism likely to be passed on this work is the 
inability to lay it aside after one has begun reading. It would require 
a man’s average leisure for a week to read it, but he feels unable to let 
go before he reaches the end, and even then he can hardly resist turn- 
ing back and starting in afresh. ‘ The reviewer was surprised to find no 
table of contents, but the arrangement is so orderly that this ordinary 
feature of a modern book can be dispensed with, especially as there is 
a very complete index. 

The work is a depository packed with truths and facts, the like of 
which is to be found nowhere else in such a compass: Lutheranism in 
Germany, in Scandinavia, in Russia, in England, Hungary, Transylva- 
nia, France, Switzerland, Holland, Australia, Africa, the United States, 
and the world over. The treatment is not so much in the form of his- 
tory as by way of an exhibition of the present status, the strength and 
character of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the various countries 
of the world. The work makes an admirable companion to a history 
of the Church. 

The Chapter on Lutheranism and Learning, presenting the services 
of the Church in common and higher education, ought to be republished 
as a monograph and scattered broadcast. It would be an eye-opener to 
many who have blindly kept repeating the stereotyped claim that Cal- 
vinism and Puritanism are the sun and moon which God has set for 
lights in the firmament of heaven. Certainly if the books of a nation— 
not to speak of its universities and public schools—are a fair index of 
the measure of national intelligence, Lutheran Germany is far in ad- 
vance of every other nation. And with all the charges of formalism, 
rationalism and deadness, which Americans are fond of repeating 
against the Fatherland, the fact that the latter publishes seven times 
the number of religious publications which appear annually in America, 
ought to make honest and truthful men revise somewhat their public 
utterances. 

And the chapter on Foreign Missions prompts the reviewer to ask 
some liberal-minded reader to purchase a sufficient number of copies to 
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donate one to each of the M. E. Bishops, who in their ignorance of the 
true condition of some Lutheran countries, are appropriating large 
sums of their missionary fund to the evangelization of nations that are 
doing far more for heathen missions than the whole M. E. Communion. 
The author has a bright, vigorous and readable style and his work is 
entitled to, as it is receiving a large circulation. Written from no nar- 
row or partisan point of view, it is a book which all Lutherans will find 
pleasure in reading. As has been repeatedly said concerning the writer 
of a history of Lutherans, that no one could tell from his book to which 
of the Lutheran tribes he belongs, so from the contents and tone of this 
volume no one could identify the particular shading of this author’s Lu- 
theranism. We have been hearing so much about the sin of magnify- 
ing the differences which separate the various denominations, and the 
duty of minimizing the points of difference, that Lutheran writers have 
come to think this a good principle to apply to Lutheran differences. 
And that is the kind of literature that Lutheran readers are now eager 
to get hold of. Hence this Handbook has already reached the third 
edition. E. J. W. 
ANSON D. F, RANDOLPH AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Ezra and Nehemiah: Their Lives and Times. By George Rawlinson, 
M. A. Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, 
etc., etc. pp. 182. 

No student will question the preéminent fitness of Canon Rawlinson 
to write on the two great Reformers of Judaism after the exile. His 
erudition in the department of ancient history and in that of the Old 
Testament leave him almost without a rival. The present little work 
is, however, not meant to serve as a learned contribution, but is put in 
popular form, in a very readable and attractive style, and belongs to the 
kind of literature which ought to fill our Sunday-school and home 
libraries. It is one of the **Men of the Bible’’ series, a series whose 
interest and value for Christian readers cannot be too highly estimated. 

Canon Rawlinson has not succumbed to the demands of modern crit- 
icism. Admitting that ‘the actual collector of the Sacred Books, their 
arranger and editor, could only be Ezra,’’ he shows little sympathy with 
“the confident adoption of quite unproved and most improbable hy- 
potheses with respect to the late origin of the Mosaic Law, and the 
promulgation of much of it by Ezra and Nehemiah ‘for the first time.’ ”’ 

E. J. W. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 


The Chalcedonian Decree or Historical Christianity, Misrepresented by 
Modern Theology, Confirmed by Modern Science, and Untouched by 
Modern Criticism. By John Fulton, D. D., LL. D. pp. 213. $1.50. 
This is the first course of lectures given in the Charlotte Wood Slo- 

cum Lectureship on Christian Evidences, to be delivered annually be- 
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fore the students of the University of Michigan. The aim of the ar- 
gument is to demonstrate that there is no conflict between Christianity 
and Science. So far as the lecturer’s premises can be accepted his con- 
clusions will no doubt be received as valid. His major premise is that 
the Nicene Creed as compkted at Constantinople is ‘‘a sufficient state- 
ment of the doctrinal part of the Christian religion, set forth as such 
by lawful representatives of the whole Christian Commonwealth ; ac- 
claimed as such by the universal Christian Church.’’ ‘The Fathers of 
Chalcedon found that, in the definitions of Niceza and Constantinople 
united, the Church had a sufficient protection against all heresies what- 
soever ;’’ these definitions were found ‘amply sufficient in their scope 
to express the Catholic Faith.’ Hence they declared that not only the 
doctrines expressed in those definitions, but “the very ipssissima verba, 
the identical words in which they are defined, should be and remain unal- 
terable.’’ ‘‘The decrees of the Council of Chalcedon were received and 
approved by the whole Christian world,’’ *‘acknowledged to be a full 
and sufficient statement of the Christian Faith, and a touchstone of all 
heresies.”’ 

Without entering into an examination of the historic verity of some 
of these very positive statements—which to the amazement of scholars 
acquainted with the interminable conflicts of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
claim for the early Councils ‘‘the unanimous judgment and decree of the 
whole Christian Commonwealth,” *‘the authoritative verdict of the uni- 
versal Church,’’ we must call attention to the evident unmistakable as- 
sumption of infallibility for the decisions of a really oecumenical Coun- 
cil. The Nicene Creed is explicitly declared to be ‘the only indisputa- 
bly authorized statement of the Christian Faith.’”’ ‘This is the very 
basis of all that follows. From this ‘it clearly follows that the Nicene 
Creed sets the limit of Christian apologetics.”’ 

That the author without hesitation, in entire accord with the practice 
of Rome, exalts the authority of the Church above that of the Scrip- 
tures, also “clearly follows’’ from his deliberate observation that ‘it 
was not by the personal authority even of the Apostles, nor by the ar- 
guments of Doctors, nor by arbitrary decrees of Councils, that the 
Christianity or non-Christianity of new doctrines was decided, but by 
the morally unanimous judgment of the universal Church of Christ, to 
which the guidance of the Spirit was promised.’’ So the anathemas 
which Paul fulminated against false teachers who in his day preached 
another gospel go for nothing, and the continued presence of the Holy 
Spirit since the council of Chalcedon also goes for nothing. _His infal- 
lible guidance, we are to believe, ceased with “the greatest of all the 
Councils.’? Since then the life which is inseparable from truth, is in- 
capable of expansion. Development is ruled out of biblical science 
even by men who can accept it in the physical world. ‘The only com- 
petent authority,” to speak in the domain of doctrine, is ‘the voice of 
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universal Christendom,”’ 
years. 

We cannot forbear either while noting these marvelous claims for the 
absolute sufficiency of the Nicene Creed to direct attention to what they 
involve, namely, the monstrous crime of the Reformers who occasioned 
the division of Christendom by contending for the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and making it even the test of a standing or a falling 
church, a doctrine which is not so much as named by the Nicene Creed. 
In fact if the universal Church is “the only competent authority’? and 
justification by faith is unessential to the Christian system, then the 
much lauded Reformation was the most unjustifiakle and the most cruel 
revolution of history, and the greatest misfortune that has happened to 
the Church was the failure to execute the edict of Worms. 

Unable to accept the lecturer's premises, the writer has yet found this 
to be a volume of rare interest, stimulating, instructive, profitable. Its 
opening sentences will commend themselves specially to many of the 
readers of the QUARTERLY: “It is one of the horrors of religious con- 
troversy that it casts out charity. When victory becomes the chief aim 
of the combatants, the charity which thinketh no evil is forgotten, be- 
cause it is necessary to think evil and to say evil in order to discredit 
the adversary. For the most part what is called Christian controversy 
is egregiously misnamed, because whatever else it may be, it is anything 
rather than Christian. It is nearly always un-Christian; it is often an- 
ti-Christain ; it is sometimes diabolical.’’ An instance of the latter, 
Satan’s masterpiece, is fresh in memory. E. J. W. 


and that has not spoken anything for 1300 


The Right Road. A hand-book for Parents and Teachers. By John 
W. Kramer. pp. 282. Price $1.25. 


This is a book of healthful teaching in Christian morality. Right 
principles are inculcated and these are illustrated with appropriate in- 
cidents and stories, which will interest the child and likely make a 
deeper impression of the lesson taught. Questions are interspersed 
which have answers to be learned by the child, these answers growing 
out of the explanations and illustrations, and hence easily given by a 
bright child even without the aid of the book. 

After impressing the importance of good character and trying to 
awaken a sense of right and duty, there are eleven chapters on duty to 
self, ten on duty to others, and four on duty to God. It is elementary 
of course, because intended for very young persons, but quite an excel- 
lent little work. in simple form, on moral philosophy. 
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FUNK, WAGNALLS AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, LONDON AND TORONTO 


Fesus in the Vedas: or The Testimony of Hindu Scriptures in Corrob- 
oration of the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. By a Native Indian 
Missionary. 12 mo., Leatherette, 61 pp. 

This little book is of interest both to the scholar and the Christian. 
To the scholar because of its simple but comprehensive statement of the 
Hindu religion as found in the Vedas, and the separation of its essential 
and primary constituents from their various developments in the minds 
of the people of India. It is of interest to the Christian in that it 
strives to present evidence of the unity of spiritual truth and of all 
revelations of it made to the world. . 

The author attempts to show that the primary principles of Hindu- 
ism correspond to those of the Christian religion: that according to 
the Vedic teachings the Creator immortal and holy, became himself mor- 
tal, and in his dual nature offered himself a sacrifice for sin, and became 
the reconciling medium by which the sinner is returned to favor with 
himself as creator, and that the offices of Christ correspond singularly 
to the Vedic ideal of the Saviour under the name of Prajapati. He fur- 
ther shows that this ideal has been lost to Hinduism, but again appears 
in its true integrity in the person of Jesus Christ. The author further 
goes on to show that the Hindu idea of salvation is that of an ark of 
safety and common refuge for the sinner, in which and by which he 
reaches heaven. ‘This ark is the great sacrifice considered as a means, 
and corresponds to the Christian Church. The book is written ina 
style that indicates in its author a degree of scholarship and ability that 
entitles him to a hearing. J. W. R. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


The Highest Critics vs. The Higher Critics. By Rev. L. W. Munhall, 

M. A., Evangelist. pp.199. $1.00. 

We have read a large part of this book and have laid it aside with a 
deep sense of disappointment, although we had not taken it up with any 
high expectations of finding a sufficient refutation of the Higher Crit- 
ics. Our judgment is in general reflected by the old motto: Me supra 
crepidam. ‘The temper of the book is by no means calm, the method is 
ad captandum and the learning is mostly stale. The book may help to 
stay the faith of those who do not read and cannot understand the 
other side, but it adds nothing to the science of the subject. All this 
we say notwithstanding our most decided opposition to every essential 
position of the Higher Critics, and our firm faith in the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Petitateuch and the time-honored tradition that ail of the 
book called Isaiah was written by the son of Amoz. But this does not 
bind us to our author's theory of inspiration. ‘‘The doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration is simply this: The original writings, the verda ipsis- 
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sima, were given, word by word from God,”’ p. 20-1. “If the original 
writings were not inspired of God verbally, then we have no word of 
God,” p. 21. 

We are not aware that the Church or any of its parts ever gave such 
a definition of inspiration, and we think we are safe in saying that there 
are not half a dozen theological professors in the Protestant world who 
would endorse such a definition. Fidelity to the word of God as the 
inspired rule of faith and practice, and the real true means of grace, does 
not require such an extreme statement of the case. Truth always 
suffers by an indiscriminating and over-zealous defense. 

‘“‘The Highest Critics’’ in this book are “‘Jesus Christ’? and “the Pa- 
raclete, the Holy Ghost.’”? These are arrayed against Kuenen, Wellhau- 
sen, Robertson Smith ef ad. Their testimony to the inspired and author- 
itative character of the Old Testament is for us decisive. The testimony 
of Christian experience can never be successfully gainsaid. But he who 
grapples with the ‘Higher Critics’? must show also additional reasons 
for rejecting their ‘‘assumptions,’’ ‘shypotheses,’’ ‘‘presupposition.”’ 
This cannot be done by judgments and opinions pronounced by men of 
other generations who knew not the ‘Higher Critics.’’ This judgment 
we utter without a particle of sympathy with the destructive purpose 
of the ‘‘Higher Critics,’’ but against a book which we think is almost 
destitute of scientific value, and which brandishes the straw of a pigmy 
where the spear of a giant should be wielded. J. W. R. 


Steps to Christ. By Mrs. E. G. White. 


This is a book especially adapted to the young and those entering 
upon the Christian life and work. It is divided into twelve parts under 
the following heads: The sinner’s need of Christ, Repentance, Confes- 
sion, Consecration, Faith and Acceptance, The test of Discipleship, 
Growing up into Christ, The work and the Life, A knowledge of God, 
The privilege of Praver, What todo with Doubt, Rejoicing in the Lord. 
In these chapters we find gathered the rich experiences and excellent 
truths discovered in the various progressive unfoldings of the Christian 
life. These are presented in a clear and attractive style, and in their 
consecutive theological order. The whole book sets forth the true 
Christian conception of life in its relation to Christ and his service. 
We earnestly commend it to the young and the weak in faith, as it 
breathes throughout a spirit of thoughtful consecration. j. @. R. 


Bible Difficulties and How to Meet Them. A Symposium. Edited by 
Frederick A. Atkins, author of ‘First Battles and How to Fight 
Them,” ‘*Moral Muscle,”’ etc. pp. 114. 

These papers first appeared in a periodical entitled 7he Young Man. 

They are put in book form by the editor because of the success of a 

previous venture of a like kind entitled ‘“‘Hints on Bible Study,’ which 
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‘attracted great attention, and proved exceedingly helpful to thousands 
of young and earnest Bible students.”’ 

The subjects are, Inspiration by Dr. John Clifford, The Trinity in 
Unity by Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, D. D., The Bible and Science by Rev. 
F. Ballard, Miracles by R. F. Horton, The Atonement by Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt, The Resurrection by Rev. F. B. Meyer, The Reliability of the 
Gospels by Rev. A. R. Buckland, and the Incarnation by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Gordon Calthrop. 

It is a timely little volume for thinking young men who are affected 
by the skepticism of to-day. To all of this class who are willing to be 
convinced by satisfying arguments, and meet questions ina fair way, 
there will be much in this book that will prove helpful. We are less 
pleased with the paper on Inspiration than any other, because it seems 
to try to win by giving away too much. Inspiration as presented here 
would have very little authority, as the divine element is a rather small 
factor init. The self-evidencing power of the Scriptures is an impor- 
tant one, but it is not strengthened by reducing to a minimum the part 
the Holy Spirit had in inspiring them. 

To our mind the paper on the Bible and Science is the clearest and 
most satisfactory one in the whole collection. The one on the Trinity 
in Unity has more learning, but is not more convincing, and has less in- 
terest. But these inequalities are to be expected among as many writers 
as appear here, and some of them may be due to difference in the sub- 
jects. We wish the book success in its good mission among young 
men. 


Object Sermons in Outline. With numerous Illustrations. By C. H. 
Tyndall, Pastor of Broome Street Tabernacle, New York City. In- 
troduction by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D. pp. 254. 

As a method of impressing the truth the object sermon doubtless has 
its legitimate place, but it is so liable to miss its aim by diverting from 
the truth to be illustrated to the illustration that we fear that little is 
carried away that will prove profitable. Then, too, this method of in- 
struction in spiritual things requires such exceptionally skillful hand- 
ling, that very few can use it without perverting the very truth intended 
to be inculcated. The intelligent do not need it, and children and the 
uneducated are easily misled. This book of sermons was prepared by 
one who, we think, was exceptionally successful, and in his hands they 
may have been very profitable. We are not disposed to encourage 
many to follow his example. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, 51 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Theodor Christlieb, D. D., of Bonn. Memoir by his Widow, and Ser- 
mons translated chiefly by T. L. Kingsbury, M. A., and Samuel Gar- 
ratt, M.A. 1892. 
Theodor Christlieb, born March 7th, 1833, died August 15th 1889. 
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From 1873, when he read his brilliant essay before the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in New York on “The Best Methods of Counteracting Infidelity,” 
to the day of his death, he was better known in England, Scotland and 
America than any other German theologian. Indeed his name was al- 
most as familiar to intelligent Christians on this side of the Atlantic as 
household words. His books and sermons, and his opinions on current 
religious questions, were read with eager delight. In his own country 
he was beloved and honored by kings and queens, emperors and em- 
presses, and great and influential theologians such as the late Dr. Franz 
Delitzsch of Leipsic. Finally when death came, the entire evangelical 
world felt that it had sustained a great loss. 
’ The volume before us contains a memoir of Dr. Christlieb written by 
his widow, and twenty-three of his sermons. The memoir shows a man 
of sweet spirit, splendid talents, liberal education, broad culture and 
earnest purpose. But above all it shows us the Christian who is con- 
secrated in body, soul and spirit to the service of his Master. His tal- 
ents, attainments, and strength are unreservedly given in making full 
proof of his ministry. First as an obscure pastor in the country, then 
as the missionary among his poor countrymen in London, subsequently 
as pastor of the splendid Schlosskirche in Friedrichshafen, and finally 
as professor and University preacher at Bonn, he maintained a firm and 
unwavering trust in God’s word, preached the simple pure Gospel of 
Christ, and stood as the determined opponent of every kind of unbeliet. 
The memoir shows as the three secrets of his eminent success: He 
had the very best intellectua! training which his times and country could 
furnish ; he had the deepest convictions of the power and efficiency of 
the Gospel; he had the full courage of his convictions. All these 
qualities were brought into requisition when in 1868 he was called to be 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, and University Preacher. Naturally 
much anxiety prevailed as to what kind of preacher Christlieb should 
prove to be. But he was not the man to give uncertain sound. At his 
first service in the University chapel he announced as his text, 1 Cor. 
17: 18: ‘For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel: 
not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect. For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.” 
These words, originally addressed to the wealthy and cultured Corintb- 
ians, Christlieb applied to himself, propounding and answering three 
questions : 

I. Whosent you? Christ our Lord. 

Il. What will you preach? The Gospel, but not with wisdom of 
words. 


lll. What is your belief? That the Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation. 
Closing his sermon with a distinct and elaborate declaration of his faith 
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in every article of the Apostles’ Creed, he left no doubt on the minds of 
all who heard him as to the kind of preacher he was. From this to the 
end of his career, twenty-one years, he held fast this form of sound 
words. With simplicity, earnestness and intense conviction he preached 
Christ and him crucified as the only way of salvation. 

Of the simplicity, intensity and pungency of Christlieb’s preaching, 
of his power to apply the truth of God’s word to the different classes 
of hearers, of his homiletical tact, this volume of twenty-three ser- 
mons, translated from his manuscripts, gives the most convincing proof. 
The introduction to each sermon generally consists of a rich and fruit- 
ful exegesis of the text; sometimes of a scriptural justification of the 
festival on which the sermon is preached. The object seems to be to 
draw out the meaning of God's word, and to establish a lawful basis for 
the sermon. This method also enables the author to go beneath the 
surface in search of the hidden meaning of the text, which is soon dis- 
covered to be the true meaning. Hence his theme and the heads of dis- 
course, without being novel, are always new and fresh, and are fully 
and distinctly announced to the audience, which is thus informed at the 
beginning, what the subject is, and how it is to be treated. 

We give the outline of several of his sermons as examples of his 
homiletical skill. From Matt. 21 : 8-11 he draws the theme: Hosanna 
to the Son of David. Who then among us is truly rejoicing to meet 
this graciously returning visitant, that is to say,— 

1. Who joins in this Hosanna with all his heart ? 

I). Who truly feels his need of this salvation ? 

lll. Who gladly offers homage to this King ? 

From Matt. 4: 5-7 heannonnces the theme: ‘‘7he Second Triumph of 
Christ over the Tempter,”’ or, ‘‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.’’ 

1. The Temptation: an appeal to Scripture falsely interpreted. 

Il. The conquering word of Scripture truly interpreted. 

John 6 : 60-69 yields the theme: ‘An Hour of Sifting for the 
Lord's Disciples. 

Let us notice — 

1. When it comes. 

ll. How solemn, but also how needful it is. 

Ill. How it may be borne in faith. 

But the value of these sermons does not lie in their homiletical qual- 
ity, excellent as that is, but in the rich unfolding and faithful applica- 
tion of scriptural truth, in which latter quality they remind one of the 
sermons of Luther. No Christian can read them without being lifted to 
a higher life, and no thoughtful and intelligent preacher can study them 
without getting practical hints on the subject of preaching, among 
which may be mentioned the following: (a) That the Gospel is to be 
preached with simplicity and nofin the wisdom of words. (b). That a 
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text may comprise several verses of Scripture, or a full rounded con- 
ception, from which a theme may be drawn—not more properly a clause 
or a sentence or a single word which may stand as a motto at the head 
of a sermon, but which does not and often cannot furnish the theme of 
discourse. (c). That simplicity of outline,—two or three points well 
elaborated and closely applied—will prove more effective and beneficial 
than that more subtle analysis which divides and subdivides until the 
life has been well-nigh dissected from the theme. 

We commend the reading of this book to all earnest Christians, and 
the special homiletical study of it to all ministers. The American pul- 
pit needs just such models as are found in these sermons. J. W. R. 


The Life and Labors of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By Rev. Robert 
Shindler, author of ‘‘Northeram Hall,” etc. pp. 316. 


‘From the Usher’s Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit’’ is fittingly put at 
the head of the title-page to show the wide reach between the lowly be- 
ginning and the exalted position attained by this remarkable man. The 
son of a minister (Rev. John Spurgeon) and grandson of another (Rev. 
James Spurgeon), it seems a matter of course that Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon should preach the Gospel. He early showed remarkable men- 
tal traits—remarkable enough to attract attention—and strong convic- 
tions to which he conscientiously adhered. He began preaching in 
1850, when only sixteen years old, in a cottage at Teversham. Early in 
1854, he was called to New Park Street Church in London,’’ some of 
whose previous pastors had been among the most learned, useful, and 
honored of their day.’’ He entered upon his work here with some per- 
sonal misgivings but with that firm reliance on the all-sufficiency of 
God’s grace which characterized the man throughout his whole busy 
and useful life. The following description of his style of preaching at 
this time is given: 

“His voice is clear and musical ; his language plain; his style flowing, 
but terse; his method lucid and orderly; his matter sound and suita- 
ble ; bis tone and spirit cordial; his remarks always pithy and pungent, 
sometimes familiar and colloquial, yet never light or coarse, much less 
profane. Judging from a single sermon, we supposed that he would 
become a plain, faithful, forcible, and affectionate preacher of the Gos- 
pel in the form called Calvinistic; and our judgment was the more fa- 
vorable because, while there is a solidity beyond his years, we detected 
little of the wild luxuriance naturally characteristic of very young 
preachers.”’ 

His growth in popularity was rapid, although he did not escape ad- 
verse criticism. In less than three years from the time he began work 
in London he was preaching to an audience of 10,000 every Sunday, in 
the Surrey Gardens Music Hall. He was no sensational preacher, 
, though his preaching created a profound sensation in the city, and his 
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fame was becoming widespread. His sermons were published and met 
a ready sale. 

In 1861 the first service was held in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. It 
has sittings for 5,500 with comfortable space for 500 more. The ‘‘Pas- 
tors’ College’’ originated in the need of helpers for Mr. Spurgeon’s in- 
creasing work, but afterwards its sphere and purpose became greatly 
enlarged. In 1866a lady devoted $100,000 for the founding and support 
of an orphanage for boys to be under the supervision of the pastor of 
the Tabernacle. But it is not our purpose to give a sketch of the life 
and work of Spurgeon but to notice this book. That this life was an in- 
tensely busy and laborious one is well known, The good that he did 
cannot be estimated. The story of his life and work as here given is 
full of interest. The book is well printed on fine heavy paper and each 
page is a pleasure to the eye. Nothing is said on the title-page of the 
illustrations. These are many and excellent, and the whole book is a 
credit to both author and publisher. 


The Sermon Bible. John 1V. to Acts VI. pp. 395. 


This is the eighth volume of this series, the others having been no- 
ticed as they have successively appeared. The excerpts and condensa- 
tions have been made from a wide range of sermonic literature. Along 
with each passage of Scripture are given detailed references to books 
and periodicals, where the same subject is more fully treated. It is 
these references that we regard as one of the chief merits of this ser- 
ies. We repeat our caution to the young minister not to rely too much 
on books of this kind. They have their legitimate use, but there is a 
temptation to put too much dependence on them and thus be led away 
from active independent thought to lazy methods. 


SCHAEFFER AND KORADI, FOURTH AND WOOD STS., PHILA., PA. 
Die Werke des Flavius Fosephus. pp. 903. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the new 
edition of the German translation of this celebrated work recently is- 
sued by Schaeffer & Koradi in Philadelphia in a series of numbers. It 
is now completed, printed in large type, on good paper, and is offered at 
the very reasonable rate of $6.50, handsomely bound in leather, with 
clasps, looking like an ordinary family Bible. 

The translation was originally made by Professors J. F. Cotta and A. 
Fr. Gfrérer. This was carefuily revised, after the original Greek, in 
1838, by the Rev. Dr. Demme, pastor of the St. Michael’s Evan. Lu- 
theran Church in Philadelphia, who accompanied the text with many 
explanatory notes by Rosenmiiller, Jahn, Michaelis, Whiston, Burder, 
Jost and others, and added the necessary tables and indexes and a val- 
uable preface. In the latter he gives a brief sketch of the life of Jose- 
phus and then cites at some length the opinions of many ancient and 
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modern writers as to the value of his writings. We confess that we 
were hardly prepared for such an array of endorsements, beginning 
with the early church fathers, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Crysostom and Isodore of Pelusium, coming down to Hugo Grotius, 
Scaliger, Voss, Dupin—and still later to Lardner, Walton, Tillemont 
etc., and among the Germans, especially Hess and Neander, closing 
with the judgment of D. Michaelis, who pronounces the works of Jose- 
pbus one of the best aids to the proper understanding of the historical 
books of the New Testament. ‘One of the best commentaries upon 
these is that part of his Jewish History beginning with the reign of 
Herod and reaching to the end of his Jewish antiquities.’? Having il- 
lustrated this by a striking example, he proceeds: ‘I find many of these 
hitherto unnoticed explanations in Josephus, especially for the Acts of 
the Apostles. 1 wish therefore, that every one who wishes to under- 
stand the New Testament would himself read at least the above-men- 
tioned books of Josephus, and I believe that a course of lectures upon 
them would be more useful than the polemic lectures now usually heard 
by everybody and very rarely used in after life by anybody,”’ etc. 

It was this conviction of the utility of the writings of Josephus, in 
illustration of the Holy Scriptures, that induced the Rev. Dr. Demme 
to undertake the labor of preparing for publication this splendid edition 
of his works for the use of our German brethen of the clergy and laity, 
and it is hereby cordially commended to their attention. G. &. &. 


HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. CRANSTON AND STOWE, CINCINNATI. 
Systematic Theology. By John Miley, D. D., LL. D. Professor of 

Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New 

Jersey. Vol. I. pp. 533. 8vo. 

It cannot be said that the American churches are deficient in syste- 
matic and dogmatic theology, or that they have failed to produce the- 
ological thinkers and scholars. It is true no branch of the Church in 
America has brought forth a great theological genius like Luther, or 
Schleiermacher, or Ritschl,—men who have made epochs and founded 
schools of theology; nor has any American theologian produced a work 
of systematic, or dogmatic, theology equal to Melanchthon’s Locz or 
Calvin’s Institutes—works which live on through the ages and mould 
the theological opinions of generations. But the last two decades have 
witnessed the publication in America of works of systematic and dog- 
matic theology of great and substantial merit. Dr. Hodge’s three oc- 
tavo volumes, published just twenty years ago, would do honor to any 
man and to any age. They constitute a great thesaurus of solid the- 
ological learning, thoroughly digested and systematized. Dr. Henry 
B. Smith’s system, published post humously in 1884, combines philo- 
sophic depth and dogmatic tact to a degree never before equalled in this 
country. In 1888 Dr. W. G. T. Shedd sent forth two large volumes, 
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entitled Dogmatic Theology, distinguished by ample learning and by 
close adherence to historic Calvinism, which is defended by the rigid 
logic and splendid rhetoric of which the author is an acknowledged 
master. These works, together with several compends prepared by men, 
of recognized ability and attainments, easily place the Presbyterian 
Church of this country ahead in the matter of systematic and dogmatic 
theology. 

But other churches are not far in the rear. The Baptists are repre- 
sented by Dr. Augustus H. Strong of the Rochester Seminary, whose 
system, published in 1886, is a marvel of condensation and of accu- 
rate definition. 

Dr. E. V. Gerhart of Lancaster, Pa., has finished the first volume of 
a system of theology for the Reformed Church ; and we are positively 
assured that a Lutheran ex-professor who is profoundly acquainted with 
every 7m and out of German philosophy and theology, and who for years 
made daily study of Luther’s works, is giving the closing years of his 
life to the preparation of a system of Lutheran theology. All this in- 
dicates decided activity in this the most important branch of theologi- 
cal science ; and the volume before us shows that the Methodists have 
been cultivating this field, and are about to make their contribution also 
to the queen of sciences. 

Years ago Dr. Crooks and Bishop Hurst undertook the editing of a 
Biblical and Theological library. Several volumes of this proposed li- 
brary, fully abreast with the highest standards of scholarship, have al- 
ready appeared. Dr. Miley was chosen to write on Systematic The- 
ology. This first volume justifies the wisdom of his selection, agd 
raises the expectation that the author will at once be ranked with the 
leading theologians of the country, and will thus be the instrument of 
furnishing ‘the ministers and laymen’’ of the Methodist Church with 
a safe guide in the formation of theological opinions. 

The book opens with an introduction of fifty-three pages, on the first 
of which the author says: ‘Before entering upon the formal treatment 
of any great subject the way should be prepared, and the subject itself 
be set in as clear a light as practicable. This is specially urgent in the 
case of systematic theology. The Introduction is for this end, and its 
attainment requires several things. The several forms of theology 
must be distinguished and defined. We shall thus reach a clearer view 
of systematic theology. The true sources of theology must be de- 
termined and mistaken sources set aside. As the doctrinal value of the 
Scriptures hinges upon the question of their divine original, the proofs 
of such an original must be fully recognized. Attention must be given 
to the grounds of certitude in doctrinal truths and to the consistency of 
faith with the requisite certitude, that we may secure a scientific con- 
struction of theology. Finally, the method of systemization must be 
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considered in order to determine what doctrines should be included in 
the system and in what order they should be treated.’’ ‘The different 
forms of theology are defined with clearness and just discrimination. 
The sources of theology are nature and revelation. By nature are 
meant all things and events other than a divine revelation, and which 
may in any degree manifest God and his will. By revelation is meant 
religious truth communicated through supernatural divine agency. 
Confessions, tradition, and the Christian consciousness are not properly 
sources of theology; at least not frimary sources. Theology has a 
scientific basis and grounds of certitude. Its facts can be known and 
assuredly ascertained, and may be generalized in some principle or law 
by which they are to be interpreted and verified. In this respect the- 
ology is an inductive science, and has as good a right to be considered 
a science as has astronomy or psychology. These facts, which are em- 
pirical, must be systematized. ‘Out of facts respecting God, as man- 
ifest in nature and revealed in Scripture, we may construct a doctrine of 
God. So out of the facts of Scripture we may construct a doctrine of 
the Trinity and a doctrine of the person of Christ,’”’ p. 47. So may 
we proceed with all the great doctrines of revelation. These must 
agree with each other, and the agreement gives system. Methods of 
systemization are various, as the analytical, the trinitarian, the federal, 
the anthropological, the christological, the historical, the allegorical. 
Our author finds the ‘*7he Method in the Logical Order,’ and the ‘*Sud- 
jects Given in the Logical Order,’: are : 

“Theism: The existence of a personal God, Creator, Preserver, and 
Ruler of all things. 

“Theology: The attributes of God; the Trinity; creation and prov- 
idence in the fuller light of revelation. 

“Anthropology: The origin of man; his primitive state and apos- 
tasy ; the subsequent state of the race. 

“Christology: The incarnation of the Son; the person of Christ. 

‘“‘Soteriology : The atonement of Christ; the salvation in Christ. 

“Ecclesiology: The Church; the ministry; the sacraments ; means 
of grace. 

“Eschatology: The intermediate state; the second advent; the 
resurrection; the judgment; the final destinies.” 

It will thus be seen that the author has staked off a wide field for dis- 
cussion. In the present volume he treats Theism, Theology and An- 
thropology. At least two more such volumes will be required in order 
to complete the work on the scale of fulness indicated by the subjects, 
since some of these subjects, as of great living interest, ought to have 
elaborate discussion. In this time of shallow and latitudinarian views 
of the Church, the ministry and the means of grace, in certain quarters, 
and of decided tendency towards ecclesiasticism, sacramentalism, and 
hierarchical views of the ministry in others, we invoke Dr. Miley’s 
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best efforts in rebuke of both extremes, and along lines pursued by the 
great Reformers, not excluding the illustrious founders of his own 
Church ; although certain misgivings are awakened by the distinction 
he draws between ‘“‘the sacraments’’ and ‘‘means of grace,’’ which in- 
dicates that he does not regard the sacraments as means of grace; and 
our misgivings are not quieted by what he says of Baptism incidentally 
on p. 235: ‘“‘baptism signifies the remission of sins, the regeneration 
of the moral nature, and the initiation of the soul into the kingdom of 
grace,’’—all of which is true, but it is not, as we think, all of the truth. 
Baptism is a means by which the Holy Ghost works remission, regener- 
ation, and the initiation of the soul into the kingdom of grace,—not 
ex opere operato, but through the instrumentality of faith. If it be a 
just criticism of the older Lutheran Dogmatic that it laid too much 
stress relatively on Baptism as a means, and too little on its symbolical 
import, the charge may be made against at ast much of the Reformed 
theology, that it emphasizes unduly the symbolical import, and too 
much overlooks the instrumental character of Baptism. We find the 
true harmony in the view of Luther, who made faith the absolute con- 
dition of all sacramental efficiency, and always placed justification be- 
fore regeneration. 

Dr. Miley, no doubt, is aware that both Wesley and Pope regard Bap- 
tism as a means of grace. But we will not anticipate nor judge our 
author’s fuller treatment. 

Part I. of the volume in hand treats of Theism. 

‘‘Theism means the existence of a personal God, Creator, Preserver, 
and Ruler of all things.’’ This thesis is defended through a hundred 
pages with clear and cogent argument, and by means of the best litera- 
ture of the subject. The idea of God is shown to be an intuition of the 
moral reason, and hence has the characteristics of universality and ne- 
cessity. Man is so placed and is so constituted that he can not resist 
the conclusion, without a perversion of his nature, that there is a 
God. For the ‘‘Proof of Theism,”’ use is made of the ontological, the 
cosmological, the teleological and the anthropological argument. In 
the discussion we discover nothing ‘new along this line. But in each 
case the argument is stated clearly and appositely, and the facts are 
brought into distinct view. Our author has wisely placed the burden 
of proof on the teleological and the anthropological argument. The 
latter was entirely conclusive to Kant, who denied the conclusiveness of 
the argument by the discursive reason: and John Stuart Mill advised 
theologians to stick to the teleological argument. 

The antitheistic theories, Atheism, Pantheism, Naturalistic Evolu- 
tion, are shown to be at variance with facts, and to be incapable of 
meeting the demands of the intellectual and moral reason. Taken all 
in all we know of no hundred pages in any book which contain more 
solid learning, cogent argumentation, acute analysis, destructive criti- 
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cism and constructive synthesis than are to be found in Dr. Miley’s dis- 
cussion of theism. 

Theology is made the subject of Part I]. The word Theology is em- 
ployed in its etymological sense. The treatment embraces the subjects 
of God in Being, in Personality, in Attribute, in Trinity, the Divinity of 
the Son, the Holy Spirit, God in Creation, God in Providence. Spirit- 
uality is regarded as the fundamental theistic conception; and this 
truth of the divine spirituality is revealed in our own spiritual being, 
and is required as an explanation of the facts of Scripture. In the 
Scriptures the Deity is revealed to us as possessed of the three attrib- 
utes of personality, intelligence, affection. ‘‘ ‘God is love.’ This is 
the deepest truth of God; and it is the truth of an emotional nature ; 
and will as the power of personal agency.’’ The full and perfect divin- 
ity of Christ is defended from the Scriptures without any weakening in 
the direction of an essential subordinationism. The argument is sum- 
med up in these words: ‘The unqualified ascription of the distinctively 
divine titles, attributes, works and worshipfulness to the Son, is conclu- 
sive of his true and essential divinity, as the sense and doctrine of the 
Holy Scripture. The proof is in the highest degree cumulative and 
conclusive,’’ p. 325. Equally positive is our author in asserting the di- 
vinity of the Holy Spirit. He concludes the whole doctrine of God with 
these words: ‘The Spirit is of one and the same substance with the 
Father and the Son. Any divergence from this doctrine must be either 
tritheistic, or Arian, or purely Unitarian. Yet the Church early ac- 
cepted, and still holds, the doctrine of an economical or relative subor- 
dination of the Spirit to the Father. This subordination appears in the 
offices which the Spirit fulfills in the divine economies of religion, par- 
ticularly in Christianity. After the adoption of the Fi/éogue, the pro- 
cession of the Spirit from the Son also, there was for the Western 
Church the same subordination of the Son. There is a mission of the 
Spirit from both the Father and the Son, and in this mission appears 
the subordination of the Spirit. The subordination, however, is purely 
on the ground of procession, not from any distinction in true and essen- 
tial divinity,’? p. 266. We pass by the chapters on ‘‘God in Creation”’ 
and ‘God in Providence’’ simply with references, and proceed to Part 
Ill. which treats of Anthropology. 

The author’s view of the origin of man is comprised in a comment on 
the words: ‘‘ ‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.’ All 
the deep meaning of these words is not for present inquiry. Their 
most open sense places man above all other orders as a spiritual, per- 
sonal being. We read the same meaning in the dominion assigned him 
over all other orders. He was created in the likeness of God to this 
end, and with qualification for this headship. These facts place the or- 
igin of man in an immediate divine creation,’’ pp. 356-7. The theory 
of ‘‘the evolution of the human race is wholly without proof, and the 
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sheerest assumption,”’ p. 358. Against the theory of the diverse origin 
of the human race is quoted the words of Paul: ‘ ‘And he made of one 
blood every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,’ ”’ 
which is followed by the comment: ‘This is the deepest unity of man; 
not only that of specifical oneness of nature, but also that of a genea- 
logical oneness,’’ p. 262. 

The ‘Primitive Man"’ presented for our study is ‘‘the man of the Mo- 
saic narrative,’* which is interpreted in the literal and historical sense. 
On the question of ‘*Primitive Holiness’? our author profoundly dis- 
sents from the Pelagian anthropology, but does not fully accept that of 
Augustine. He does not hold that Adam was under necessity of nature 
to act rightly. Adam as newly created was holy in nature. ‘By the 
divine creative act he was constituted holy, and there was not only no 
subsequent act, but no separate act by which he was so constituted.” 
This is the justitia originalis for which the Reformers contended against 
the papal view of a superadded righteousness. This creature of holy 
nature is placed under probation, which is designed asa test. Under 
this probation he falls and brings upon himself and upon his posterity, 
death as the penalty of his transgression of the law of duty. 

For the want of space we cannot enter further into our author’s 
views of sin and the demerit of sin. These may properly form the be- 
ginning of a review of the concluding volume or volumes of the work. 

J. W. R. 
Our Lord's Life. A Continuous Narrative in the Words of the Four 

Gospels according to the Common Version. Arranged by James 

Strong, S. T. D., LL. D. pp. 218. Price 45 cents. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee that his work is well 
done. Nor is it new work for him, as he, forty years ago, prepared a 
‘‘Harmony of the Gospels,’’ of which this little book is substantially a 
condensation. The title-page describes the plan of the work. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Practical Reflections on the Book of Ruth. By Rev. M. C. Horine, A. 
M., Pastor of St. James’ Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. With an 
Introduction by Rev. Eli Huber, D. D., Pastor of Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. pp. 122. Price 50 cents. 


The advantage of treating a whole book of the Bible in successive 
discourses is well illustrated in this little volume. Such a degree of in- 
terest is awakened as is next to impossible in a single sermon on a spe- 
cial passage of the book, and the hearer gains a better acquaintance 
with the content of the Bible. The Book of Ruth is interesting in it- 
self but its interest and beauties are brought out into clearer light in 
these discourses. They were originally preached by the author to his 
own congregation. 
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From former personal relations to the author, we know something of 
his excellent method of presenting the truths of the Bible. The 
‘‘practical reflections’’ are Aractical in the highest sense, and give in- 
struction and comfort to all, but especially to those in trial or needy cir- 
cumstances. These reflections are not far-fetched, as we find in many 
books of this kind, but grow naturally out of the Scripture under ex- 
position. And yet, natural as they are, no unskillful hand could have 
drawn them as they are given here. The thread of the story is well 
kept up, so well that, when the book is once begun, there is no inclina- 
tion to lay it aside till it is finished. The style of the author has that 
chief merit of all good writing, clearness; and the views presented are 
sound and safe. They evidently come from a close and careful Bible 
student, and an attentive observer of human life. 


The Lutheran Church and Her Doctrine. A Discourse delivered on 
Reformation Sunday, Oct. 31, 1891, in the First Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Springfield, O. By S. A. Ort, D. D, President of Wit- 
tenberg College. 

This sermon has a history —and from its merits and its timeliness it 
- is likely to be history-making. Some time ago the pastor of a promi- 
nent Lutheran Church passed over to another denomination. This he 
had a perfect right to do, but the step was deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance # require an explanation. It was given in the form of a dispatch 
to the associated press. Whether it came directly from this ex-Lutheran 
minister does not matter. By his silence after its appearance he virtu- 
ally fathered it and stands therefore responsible for the astounding rea- 
son it assigns for his departure from the Church in which he had his 
first and also his second birth. That reason is in so many words that 
the Lutheran Church is going to Rome. Luther has surrendered to the 
pope. Unqualified Lutheranism is Romanism ! 

His shepherdless congregation, possibly somewhat dazed over such 
an announcement from their late shepherd, requested Dr. Ort, the 
President of Wittenberg College and Professor of Theology in its Sem- 
inary, aman whose loyalty to the Church and whose knowledge of her 
doctrines could not be questioned, to preach to them a discourse on the 
Lutheran Church. The result is the pamphlet before us. The congre- 
gation was so highly gratified with ‘the very able, and appropriate ser- 
mon”’ that the council requested a copy for publication. Among the 
twelve gentlemen composing the council and making the request are 
such names as Prof. B. F. Prince, A. D. Hosterman and John L. Zim- 
merman, Esq. 

Dr. Ort was equal to the occasion, presenting the impassable chasm 
between his Church and Rome in such a way as to do honor at the same 
time to himself and to the great communion for which he was speaking. 
There is no mincing, no dodging, no toning down of Lutheran doctrine, 
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no trimming for effect, no ambiguity. Faithfully and honestly and 
clearly the original and inexorable conflict between the Lutheran 
Church and Rome is portrayed—not only with reference to what some 
might regard as merely doctrine, but also as showing the inevitable re- 
lation of such doctrine to the Christian life. 

This sermon has justly been received with uncommon approval in all 
parts of the Church. With all our surface dissensions there is hardly 
a minister or a journal of Lutheran convictions that does not endorse 
this portraiture of Lutheranism. No unfavorable criticism has yet 
appeared from any quarter. Its effect must be to silence among all 
honest men the charge of Romanizing within the Lutheran Church. It 
shows that a Lutheran cannot be a Romanist, and the firmer his Lu- 
theranism the farther he is removed from Rome. We are glad tbat our 
publishing house has issued it in an attractive form —and we predict for 
it a wide circulation among both ministers and laymen. E. J. W. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Predigtenwiirfe and nicht ganz ausgefiihrte Predigten und Casualreden 
Von Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Aus seinem Schriftlichen Nachlass ge- 
sammelt. pp. 450. $1.75. 

Just a year ago these pages contained a notice of a volume of Dr. 
Walther’s Sermons entitled Guadenjahr. Another 8vo. of the sermons 
of the great preacher and pastor is now before us. The Preface prom- 
ises, if God will, other writings of the dear author will soon appear in 
print. It is very much to the credit of these German Lutherans that 
there is such a demand for the publications of all the literary remains 
of their sainted leader. And it inspires one with bright hopes for the 
future of their churches when one takes into consideration that the li- 
brary of well-nigh every pastor in the Missouri Synod and the homes of 
thousands of its laity will possess and absorb these presentations of the 
Gospel. Whatever may be chargeable to some of the views and eccles- 
iastical positions of Dr. Walther no one has doubted his loyalty to the 
Gospel of our Lord or questioned the fervor of his piety. These dis- 
courses and brief outlines reveal the secret of his wonderful power as 
they show the quality of bread on which he fed his people. 

They were not written or prepared for print by their author. They 
are simply such preparations as he made for the pulpit, when unable 
on account of the pressure of labors to write out a full discourse, as 
was his strict rule in his public discourses. A large proportion of the 
sketches are on the Gospels of the Christian year. Some are week-day 
sermons delivered during Advent and Lent, some are Marriage Sermons, 
these strict Lutherans holding that the gospel isappropriate at a wedding, 
some Funeral Discourses, but by far the largest proportion are Prepar- 
atory Sermons, and these in particular commend the volume to all pas- 
tors who can read the German tongue. Andif there are pastors among 
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us unable to read the language that holds the inestimable treasures of 
their Church, we promise them that this volume alone will repay the 
acquisition of that language even yet at any cost. E. J. W. 


The same house sends us Praktischer Lehrgang zur schnellen und 
leichten Erlernung der Englischen Sprache. Von Dr. F.-Ahn. Revi- 
dirte Americanische Ausgabe. pp. 124. 5octs. 


G. W. FREDERICK, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and Parish Hymnal and School and Parish Service-Book in one 

volume. Compiled and edited by the Rev. J. F. Ohl. pp. 464. 

This well printed book contains over two hundred and fifty of the best 
Hymns and Tunes, arranged according to the Church Year, with full 
provision for the Sundays after Trinity and all special occasions ; thirty- 
one Carols for Christmas, Epiphany and Easter; many Processional 
Hymns ; the German Choral Melodies, with but few exceptions, in their 
original rhythmical form ; careful musical and literary editing ; compos- 
ers’ and authors’ names given, with the proper dates ; complete indexes ; 
a musical setting of the Order of Matins and Vespers, with most of 
the Invitatories, Antiphons, Responsories, Versicles, and forty-five 
Psalms set to Gregorian and Anglican chants; a book for Sunday- 
schools, Colleges and Seminaries, the week day services, meetings of 
congregational societies, and mission congregations. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Fesus Christ the Proof of Christianity. By John F. Spalding, S. T. 

D., Bishop of Colorado. pp. 220. Price $1.00. 

This volume consists of sermons preached by Bishop Spalding to 
congregations in his diocese. ‘‘Though prepared at various times and 
for various occasions, they are all more or less connected, being upon 
one theme.’ The subject as given on the title-page bas been well 
chosen. 

These sermons are apologetic in character, to meet the most marked 
erroneous views prevailing in the geographical territory covered by his 
diocese. It will be found, however, that such views are not confined 
within these narrow limits, and hence this book has a mission just as 
wide. The historical argument is largely used, and his constant appeal 
to facts is very forcible. While pleased with all the discourses we 
are specially well pleased with those on “Christ the Light of the 
World,”’ “Christ the Desire of All Nations,’’ and ‘‘Christ Proving his 
Divinity by his Wisdom.’’ The second of these impresses us with its 
exceptional excellence. The situation is grasped and presented in a 
masterly manner. 

From the same house we have two pamphlets—the one a sermon 
preached by Dr. Grafton at the consecration of Dr. Nicholson, as 
Bishop of Milwaukee; the other on ‘The Old Theology and the New” 
by Rev. G. Mott Williams, delivered at the close of his ministry. 











